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“Two Siguificaut 
Keel & 


FAITH 


CAN MASTER | 


FEAR 
G. Ernest Thomas 


People so often ask, “‘Where can I find 
peace of mind?—Where can I find peace 
of soul?” Here are the Christian answers 
—direct from the Word of God. The 
author, taking the Christian point of 
view, draws from the knowledge of human 
nature modern psychology has revealed, 
and describes the faith that can drive out 
$2.00 doubts and fears. A book for those who 
seek to bolster their faith. 


ROADS RADIANT 
LIVING, 


Charles L. Allen 


Both humble and spiritual this enlighten- 
ing book pierces, like a sunbeam in a 
darkened room, the soul of the reader. 
Doctor Allen has taken fifty-one shori 
“heart-side talks” and combined them in 
one inspiring volume. Each of these gold- 
en nuggets glorifies the commonplace —. 
and points out near directions and ad- ga 
ventures to those seeking light and truth. L Allert 
Here is inspirational reading at its best! * 723000 


$2.00 


at your local bookstore 
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PASTORAL 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


(’ Presents Essential Reading 
for Students of Human 


we Thought and Human 
Behaviour 


THE CONCEPT OF MIND 
GILBERT RYLE 
Philosophy and psychology have, since 
Descartes, been haunted by the distinc- 
tion between the inner and the outer 
world. Professor Ryle sets out to show 
that the distinction, in its Cartesian 
form, cannot be sustained, and that, prop- 
erly understood, it has not at all the im- 
portance which modern epistemology has 
ascribed to it. The Spectator says, ‘‘The 
reader. even if he is not in zgreement 
with the doctrine propounded, will recog- 
nize betore he is hait way through that 
this is a piece of philosophical writing in 
the highest class. Philosophers will cer- 
tainly find it an important ‘contribution’.’’ 
334 pages $3.00 


TOWARD MATURITY 


The Psycholoryv of Child Development 
MARIE I. RASEY 
Gordon W. Allport, of Harvard University, 
says of Professor Rasey’s work, ‘‘In ihis 
book I feel a new spirit blowing—a spirit 
that sweeps away the dust of imperson- 
ality which has settled over much of the 
educational psychology and child psy- 
clLology taught in this country.’’ Profes- 
sor Rasey goes much further than the 
usual presentation of psychological prin- 
ciples of child-development; she gives sig- 
nificant, vivid accounts of human experi- 
ence which illustrate each principle. Her 
reports, taken from the daily lives of 1600 
children and teachers, clarify the best cur- 
rent thinking in psychology and education. 
242 pages $3.00 


INQUIRING MIND 
orv Philosophie Studies 
HERBERT MARTIN 
A beginning book in philosophy that care- 
fully considers the meaning and worth of 
philosophy’s materia.s; our environment 
and man is a physical, intellectual and 
moral individual; the problem of freedom; 
ethical, aesti.etic, and re.igious vaiues; 
man’s relation to society; and the function 
of man-as-a-philosopher in contemporary 
society. The San Francisco Chronicle wrote: 
. the author. . . interprets the ideas 
of the leading philosopl.ers, iiluminating 
each of them with his own critical com- 
ments. The result is not only a book of 
sound scholarship, but an eminently read- 
able one.’”’ 
230 pages $2.75 


For These or for 
Any Book Ever Published 


COME WRITE PHONE 


America’s Most Versatile Bookstore 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 5th Ave., N. Y. C. ALgonquin 5-8100 


PSYCHOLOGY March 


Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 


Enthusiastic 
To the Editor: 

Your magazine has me _ enthusiastically 
talking to other pastors about the great 
benefits I derive from it; hence the request 
for sample copies. I shall look forward with 
anticipation to the next issue. You are ren- 
dering a service to pastors, the church, and 
people in general, that will have far-reach- 
ing effects. It is the very thing for which 
many pastors have been praying. With 
Seward Hiltner at the helm, we all feel as- 
sured of greater things to come. 

Epwin J. JoHNson 
Pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church 
Everett, Washington 


Good For Psychologists 
To the Editor: 

I have been delighted with Pasrorat 
Psycuo.ocy which I have read eagerly each 
month since its birth. In addition to the 
wide variety of stimulating articles, | have 
found the journal very useful in interpret- 
ing the role of the clinically-trained pastor 
te the future clinical psychologist with whom 
I work. Perhaps such high grade interpreta- 
tion as PAstorAL PsycHo.ocy provides, if 
given early enough in the training of psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists, would broaden 
their field of inquiry and make for more 
democratic inter-professional relationships 
in the future. 

Roy W. Farrcuitp 
Department of Psychology 
Occidental College 

Los Angeles, California 


More About “Normal” 
To the Editor: 


I want to express my appreciation for 
your introduction of psychological abstracts. 
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1951 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


While doing graduate work in psychology 
the abstracts guided me to the literature | 
wanted to read. 

In the selection of articles to be briefed, 
can we haye more of “what makes for nor- 
mal development and mental health within 
the family?” I have no brief against the 
minister knowing all he can about the ab- 
normalities of human nature. However, for 
the most of the guidance we will offer, it is 
imperative that we be well grounded in 
facts concernnig the “normal.” 

D. M. STERLING 
The Congregational Church 
Spring Valley, Wisconsin 


Without Embarrassment” 


To the Editor: 

| have been reading Pastorat Psy- 
cCHOLOGY since its beginning. The publication 
js meeting a very great need, I am sure. I 
am at the present time teaching psychology 
and am thus not in too intimate contact with 
what the ministers think of the publication. 
Those students who are looking forward to 
church work, however, find it quite valua- 
ble. 

I believe most of all I appreciate the fact 
that this is one of the few religious publica- 
tions of this kind that I can recommend or 
give to those working in other professions 
without embarrassment. 


LEoNARD V. WENDLAND 
Ass’t Prof. of Psychology 
George Pepperdine College 
Los Angeles, California 


An Appropriate Gift 
To the Editor: 

I am enclosing draft on the United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society to pay for a year’s 
subscription for PastoraL PsycnoLocy, to 
be sent to Rev. J. L., Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. I am a subscriber and find it so helpful 
that I want others to enjoy the same bene- 
fit. Rev. J. L. is an Argentine pastor of one 
of our Disciples of Christ churches in 
Buenos Aires. In November she will com- 
plete twenty-five years of service with the 
Disciples Mission and we are giving her the 
subscription as a silver anniversary gift. 


SAMUEL S. McWILLIAMS 
Colegio Ward 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Religious faith 
Plus 


Parapsychology 


Equals 
Reality? 


Since the 17th century, there has been an 
irreconcilable break between the hard facts 
of science and the intuitive faith of religion. 
Now, with the advent of parapsychology (ex- 
tra-sensory perception) this breach is being 
healed, In RELIGION AND THE NEW PSY- 
CHOLOGY Dr. Smith shows science is finding 
that aspects of religion formerly called super- 
stition and blind faith can be measured in 
the laboratory. 

Dr. Smith discusses inexplicable  experi- 
ences which everyone has had at one time or 
another—premonitions, hunches, coincidences, 
and common psychic phenomena—all experi- 
ences for which there is no satisfactory sensory 
explanation, 

The author traces the history of frauds and 
fakery in the field of spiritualism in England 
and the U.S.—the *‘medium”’ racket, the ‘‘sup- 
ply houses,’’ and all the other nefarious para- 
phernalia used by unscrupulous charlatans to 
shock, cheat and mislead the public; and how 
the grain of truth which prevailed throughout 
has now been vindicated by exact laboratory 
procedure. 

Tremendously provocative, RELIGION AND 
THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY is the first book to 
discuss the new, fascinating alliance of re- 
ligion and science which demonstrates that 
religious belief has been given a vital impetus. 

At all booksellers, $2.50. 


RELIGION AND THE 
NEW PSYCHOLOGY 


by ALSON J. SMITH. Introductions by 
Bishop Austin Pardue and Dr. J. B. 
Rhine. 
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PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


GUILT 


by Caryl! Houselander 


Our generation is troubled by a sense 
of guilt, sometimes plainly felt as such, 
sometimes in the thin disguise of ab- 
normalities plainly related to it. The 
examination of this phenomenon is the 
starting point of Caryll Houselander’s 
book. From there she goes on to estab- 
lish the relationship of man with God 
in Christ which is the norm of mental 
and spiritual health and show how in- 
evitably deviations from the norm pro- 
duce psychological ailments. One of the 
features of the book is the series of 
portraits—of saints, of artists, and of 
criminals. Ready March 28th. $3.75. 


NEUROSES AND 
SACRAMENTS 


by Alan Keenan, O.F.M. 


The author is an English Franciscan 
friar who took his degree at Cambridge 
in biology before turning to psychiatry. 
His book is written with neurotics of his 
own communion especially in mind, but 
his ideas are useful for people with any 
belief in God at all. Ready. $2.50. 


THE CLIFF'S EDGE 


Songs of a Psychotic 
by Eithne Tabor 


“Some of them are perfectly beautifui 
—and all of them express truthfully 
what the writer did feel. Just because 
of their spirit of truthfulness and sim- 
plicity, | think they might be of help 
to those who are in similar distress.’’— 
Dr. Karen Horney. Ready. $2.00. 


Order books from your bookstore 


If you would like to know 
more of these books or of the 
others we are publishing this 
Spring, ask Sibyl MacGill to 
send you Sheed & Ward's 
OWN TRUMPET. It comes 
free and postpaid. 


SHEED & WARD new 


Psychoanalysts Greatly Interested 
To the Editor: 


Last Friday I received the October issue 
of your magazine and again I felt that this 
is really an excellent journal. It would 
please you to see how great the interest for 
your magazine is among my colleagues at 
the American Institute for Psychoanalysis. 

Pau. LussHerMer, M. D, 
New York City 


Enjoys and Profits 

To the Editor: 
As a graduate student in psychology and 
counseling, and as one who has long tried to 
emphasize the counseling function in his 
ministry, I wish to tell you how very much 
I have been enjoying and profiting from 
your excellent publication. It certainly ful- 
fills a long-felt need. 

SAMUEL GLASNER 

B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation 

Athens, Georgia 


Dr. Peale Likes It 
To the Editor: 

May I take this opportunity to wish for 
you great success in this publication. You 
are publishing a very excellent and much 
needed magazine and I shall look forward 
to reading each issue as it appears. I shall 
also recommend, as I have opportunity, that 
ministers and other interested persons be- 
come subscribers. 

NorMAN VINCENT PEALE 
Marble Collegiate Church 
New York City 


Recommends It to Students 
To the Editor: 


I will recommend the journal to all my 
courses for religious workers. 
Harry Bone 
Consulting Psychologist 
New York City 


Well Edited 
To the Editor: 
Your new journal impresses me. It is ably 
edited and ought to fill a real need. I should 
indeed be glad to contribute something to it. 


CHAPLAIN ANTON T. BOISEN 
Elgin, Illinois 
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Council for Clinical Training 
To the Editor: 


... May I take this occasion to compli- 
ment you and your staff on the splendid 
work that you are doing in this important 


field ? 


Jervis S. ZIMMERMAN 

Chaplain and Supervisor for the Council 
for Clinical Training, Inc. 

Norwich State Hospital 

Norwich, Connecticut 


Helps With Disturbed Boys 
To the Editor: 


I have just received the first issue of my 
subscription to PAstorAL PsycHo.ocy and I 
am very pleased indeed. As both chaplain of 
an Institution for emotionally disturbed 
boys, and part-time pastor of the local con- 
gregation, I feel it will be a great help. 


E. Owen JOHNSTON 
The St. Francis Boys’ Homes 
Ellsworth, Kansas 


Professors Boost It 
To the Editor: 


... The magazine continues to grow in 
influence and importance. . Here at 
Drew, Dr. David Mace, Dr. Paul Maves, 
and I will continue to boost the magazine 
every chance we get, and hope you will be 
having increasing subscriptions from semi- 
nary students. We feel their interest in it 
ought to begin in these years of study. 

AtrreD B. Haas 

Department of Practical Theology 
Drew University 

Madison, New Jersey 


An Important Journal 
To the Editor: 


You are publishing a very important jour- 
nal. My contacts with the clergy have shown 
me their desire for a better understanding 
of human behavior in all relationships. 


G. Kirsy Cottier, M. D. 
Rochester, New York 


DISTINGUISHED 
NEW YORK 
PREACHER 


explores the beliefs 
which we affirm 
in prayer 


A 


By GEORGE A. BUTTRICK, 


pastor of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, 
New York City 


A wise and warmhearted 
book that analyzes the great 
Christian affirmations, showing 
what those beliefs have meant 
in the past, and what they can 
mean to us today. Phrase by 
phrase the author examines 
the Lord's Prayer as the su- 
preme expression of Christian 
belief. Here, for every reader, 
is a deeper understanding of 
his relationship to God and to 
his fellow man, new breadth 
and depth in prayer. 


$2.75 at all bookstores 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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Paul E. 


Paul E. Johnson, whose book, Christian 
Love, just published by Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, is the first (March) Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book Club, is 
Professor of Psychology of Religion in 
Boston University. He was born in a Meth- 
odist parsonage at Niantic, Connecticut, 
February 19, 1898. At the age of two he 


Johnson 


journeyed with his family to Waterloo, 
Iowa, where his father was pastor succes- 
sively of two churches, which nourished 
his growing religious interests. Graduating 
from West Waterloo High School in 1916, 
and Cornell College in 1920, he attended 


University of Chicago for one year and 
three summers, completing the A. M. degree 
in Education. Then returning east he en- 


tered Boston University School of Theology 
to pursue the S. T. B. program, and then 
the Graduate School to complete the Ph. D 
in 1928. 


Though serving as supply pastor for 
brief periods up to two years in many 
churches of various denominations, there 


has been no time since the age of five when 
Dr. Johnson was not in school as student 
and teacher. He believes one must continue 
a student in order to teach, and_ likewise 
that one must teach himself in order to be 
a student. He finds the pursuit of knowledge 
so exciting and the need-for growth so end- 
less that he cannot bring himself to depart 
from the comradeship of learning. He was 
teaching at Yenching and West China 
Union Universities. 1925-27; at Hamline 
University, 1928-36, where he also served 
as Director of Guidance; at Mornngside 
College, where he was Dean and . Professor 
of Philosophy. 
Since coming to 
Professor of 


Boston University as 
Psychology of Retigion in 
1941, he has taken an increasingly active 
role in the education of pastors, chaplains, 
and teachers of religion. His largest classes 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Pastoral Psychology 


Editorial 


N Good Friday and Easter, we cele- 

brate and bring to consciousness 
both the depths and the heights of our 
existence as the Christian faith under- 
stands them. Lent and Passion Week 
move inexorably toward the nadir of 
Good Friday. But the apex, Easter, is 
but three days beyond. And just be- 
cause we have moved through the 
depths, the genuine triumph of Easter 
can come to us more clearly. 

The great drama of the Easter sea- 
son requires no_ special analysis 
through pastoral psychology. The 
Christian who can move inwardly, and 
communion with his fellows, 
through the events of Lent has surely 
let the true Word of God come into 
his heart. 

But there are others whom the 
gospel should reach and who, but for 
us, may never hear it as the word, to 
quote Luther, which “drives Christ.” 
What can the Easter season mean to 
the lonely, the anxious, the depressed ? 
They may well feel that they are 
caught in their individual Good Fri- 
days, but with no Easter ahead. Some- 


how the joy and the triumph of Easter 
must be so interpreted to these folks 
as not to drive them, by contrast, into 
ever deeper: loneliness or anxiety or 
desnair. 

We might expect that suicide rates 
would be highest in the dark months 
of mid-winter, going down as _ the 
spring comes over the earth, and per- 
haps lowest in the merry month of 
June. The fact is that they are just 
the opposite. Spring and June are the 
highest; fall and mid-winter the low- 
est. Peonle may be able to endure 
Good Friday who can not take the 
contrast of Easter. 

The triumph of Easter, we believe, 
is more basically rooted in God’s crea- 
tion than is the temporary defeat of 
Good Friday. The defeat of Good 
Friday is not merely apparent or 
seeming, a kind of play acting—it is 
real and, while it lasts, feels final. But 
Easter is even more real; and when it 
comes, its triumph is from everlasting 
to everlasting. 


-SEWARD 


HILTNER 


The Easter Hope 


Easter Proclaims the Triumph of Love Over Hate 


BY JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 
Pastor of The Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, 

New York City 


OME YEARS ago, a pessimistic 

American philosopher declared 
that it seems impossible any longer to 
believe in the permanent greatness of 
man or to give life a meaning that can- 
not be annulled by death. We are mov- 
ing, he said, into an age of spiritual 
exhaustion and despondency like that 
into which Christ came. 

This, at least, is sure. His descrip- 
tion of life in the opening decades of 
the Christian era is accurate. Disillu- 
sionment and skepticism, cynicism and 
despair were universal. These found 
expression even on tombstones. One 
can still read on tablets rescued from 
ancient Roman graveyards words such 
as these: “I was, I am not, I do not 
care.” 

For multitudes of people, night was 
at hand and there was not even a star 
in the sky. 

Into this world of hopelessness and 
senile despair, of sensuality and 
shame, came Jesus Christ with His 
revelation of God's infinite love for 
man. And from that day He hung on 
the Cross and rose triumphant over 
death and the grave there was hope. 

Hope came to birth in the blackest 
hour in human history. It looked like 
the complete triumph of evil. It seem- 
ed that hate had defeated love; that 
wrong had worsted right; that injus- 
tice had finally triumphed. 


The disciples themselves shared this 
feeling. For these eleven men, the 
world had come to an end. The stars 
were blotted out of the sky. Night de- 
scended on their souls. They had ex- 
pected that their Master would be ac- 
claimed Messiah. Instead, they saw 
Him nailed to a cross, and every in- 
dignity, every dishonor, every torture 
that the twisted brains of cruel men 
could devise was visited upon Him. 
The mood of the disciples is reflected 
in the words which John Masefield 
puts on the lips of Longinus, the Ro- 
man Centurion, as he talks to Pilate’s 
wife: 

He was a fine young fellow, my lady, 

not past the middle age. And he was 

all alone and defied all the Jews and 
all the Romans, and when we had done 


with him he was a poor broken-down 
thing, dead on the cross. 


This was the end of their dream: “A 
poor broken-down thing, dead on the 
cross.” So deep and dark was. the 
tragedy, that in it there appeared no 
purpose and beyond it no hope. 

Then came the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ like the breaking of the 
day after a night of terror and storm. 


The Crucifixion and Resurrection 
of Christ became a turning point in 
human history. Had the Cross written 
“finis” to the career of our Lord that 
would have been the end of all ideal- 
ism. There would have been no Chris- 
tian Church, no glorious Easter an- 
thems, no triumphant hope of the vic- 
tory of life over death. But Easter 
morning transformed these helpless, 
empty-hearted, broken so_ that 
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THE EASTER HOPE 11 


they moved with confidence in a new 
world. 

The miracle of the personal trans- 
formation of the disciples is second 
only to the miracle of the Resurrec- 
tion, for these broken reeds became 
pillars of iron; these pygmies became 
giants and these cowardly men now 
rejoiced that they were counted worthy 
to suffer and die in the service of their 


building on this planet. If however, he 
uses the new powers that science has 
conferred upon him for constructive 
ends, within the next half century he 
may bring in the golden age in which 
even the deserts will rejoice and blos- 
som as the rose, and the burden will 
be lifted from the toilers 
everywhere. 

The dawn of Easter proclaims anew 


backs of 


crucified but risen Master. its message of the triumph of the 
spiritual over the material, of love over 
hate, or life over death. It banishes 
fear, dissolves our doubts, and re-es- 
tablishes confidence that the will of 
God will triumph. 

The only hope for world peace lies 
in forgiveness, in brotherhood, in all- 
embracing Christian love. So Easter 
comes again as the promise and the 
prophecy of that glad day when the 
kingdoms of this world shall become 
the kingdom of our Lord and His 
Christ, and He shall reign forever and 
ever, King of kings, and Lord of 
lords; Conqueror of death, Lord of 
life, alive forever more! 


O THE Easter brings 
hope in these fear-ridden and be- 
wildering times. 

The world to-day stands at the 
cross-roads and the words of Holy 
Scripture take on new and decisive 
meaning : 


message 


I call heaven and earth to record this 
day against you, that I have set before 
you life and death, blessing and cursing: 
therefore choose life, that both thou 
and thy children shall live. 

Man has at last within his grasp, 
power to destroy the civilization which 
for six thousand vears he has been 


The Problem of Peace 


HE time has come for nations, as well as individuals, to know what they want. If 
civilized countries want peace, they must understand that the problem must be ap- 
proached basically. The old scaffolding willed to us by past generations cracks on every 
side. It cannot be consolidated by makeshifts, by bits of string and pots of glue and treaties 
gravely signed by Highly-Dignified-Gentlemen. Moreover, consolidation does not suffice. 
Peace must be established by transforming man from the interior and not by erecting 
external structures. We have already said it: the source of all wars, the source of all evil, 
lies in us. No outside protection will be efficient if the enemy cowering at the bottom of 
our hearts is authorized to live. He will only be annihilated with the help of time, and if 
we seek him out with the firm intention of reaching him. To attain this result there is only 
one method. First, to re-establish the cult of historic truth, by feeding the youth of the 
entire world with the same substance, thus establishing a basis for mutual understanding. 
This is a preliminary step and it can be taken immediately. Next, to strive to establish the 
cult of individual human dignity and to improve man by stifling his archaic instincts. 
This will be the work of the centuries to come. 
—I_ecomte du Nouy, in “Human Destiny.” 


(Longmans, Green & Co.) 


The Easter Experience in the Individual 


Crucifixion on One's Cross, No Matter How Shameful or 


Bitter, Need Not l-ead to Spiritual Death 


BY HOWARD C. SCHADE 


Pastor of First Reformed Church, 
Tarrytown, New York 


HE TREMENDOUS fact of 

Jesus’ resurrection has long been 
considered a cornerstone of the Chris- 
tian faith. It is the final proof, if such 
proof is necessary, of the Divine na- 
ture of Jesus’ life and ministry. For 
centuries, year after year, the Church 
has called mankind to a consideration 
of the Easter miracle. Millions of per- 
sons attend worship services at the 
Easter time but, by and large, indi- 
vidual men and women appear to re- 
main singularly unmoved by the count- 
ing of the march of events of Holy 
Week with their culmination on Easter 
morning. Perhaps the Church as a 
whole makes too much of the import- 
ance of the resurrection episode at 
one special time in the year. Perhaps 
men and women pay too little atten- 
tion to the resurrection’s essential rele- 
vance to every moment of their lives. 
The implications of the Easter events, 
like every other spiritual truth, must 
he apprehended by the individual and 
becgme part of his spiritual history 
and an expression of his spiritual de- 
velopment. Too much of the deserip- 
tion of the significance of the empty 
tomb is objective. Until it becomes a 
vital experience in the life of a man 
or woman, its purpose and meaning 
will fail to be translated into changed 


attitudes toward God, one’s fellows, 
and one’s self. 

The passion, death, and_ resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ are the Divine 
prescriptions and guarantees that any 
person who wholeheartedly and unre- 
servedly places himself in the hands 
of God can triumph over life’s ap- 
parent defeats. “Be of good cheer, | 
have overcome the world,” may ap- 
pear to be a pious affirmation, a holy 
hope. But it is much more than that. 
It is a promise with specific, individual 
intention. It is an accomplished fact. 
Its application waits only upon the cry 
of the oppressed in body, mind, or 
spirit to God, in faith, in any place, at 
any time. The Christian faith is es- 
sentially the working knowledge and 
demonstration thereof that God, in 
Christ, functions purposefully and re- 
demptively in the lives of those, who 
out of their distresses, have called 
upon Him. 


The teachings of Jesus, a review of 
the miracles accomplished by Him, 
may constitute for some persons 4 
more or less satisfactory basis for the 
living of a moral, ethical existence. 
But the Easter occurrences, seen as the 
fruition of Jesus’ teachings and _ ac- 
tions, transform ethics and morals 
into holiness. It was no accident that 
before Jesus gave His words of good 
cheer that He said, “In the world ye 
shall have tribulation.” In His life and 
death he demonstrated how  tribula- 
tions were to be met and overcome. 
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His personal victory over temptation, 
evil, and death, was on behalf of man- 
kind. His self-sacrifice was God’s way 
of releasing men and women from 
their self-centered hopelessness. The 
confusions rising out of the multiple 
blind alleys created by human pride 
according to selfish design, and result- 
ing in frustration and despair, were 
resolved in the agony of the Cross and 
the joy of the resurrection. 


ASTER, because it came once in 

Christ, can, and in a real sense 
must, come every day. All who carry 
crosses, self-imposed or otherwise; 
repressed hatreds and jealousies; su- 
perficially buried guilt feelings; har- 
bored fears of possible discovery of 
past deeds; sorrows born of tragic cir- 
cumstances; illnesses arising out of 
psychosomatic origins—all these and 
a host of others have the possibility of 
an Easter experience awaiting them. 
It may be theirs as surely as Gethse- 
mane and Golgotha are now their por- 
tions. Christ has shown that the depths 
of despair need not end in the dismal 
abyss of oblivion. “It is finished’’ is 
His assurance that the trail to Divine 
forgiveness has been blazed. Crucifix- 
ion on one’s cross, no matter how 
shameful or bitter, need not lead to 
psychological, physical, or spiritual 
death. Rather, it is the way “through 
the valley of the shadow of death” to 
conscious fellowship with God in 
Christ. 

The facing up to and resolving of 
a person’s sources of fears, sorrows, 
and ills begets the emergence of per- 
sonal Easters—Easters that have their 
origin in Jesus’ triumphant struggle 
over the powers that seek to turn man 
to destruction. Christ’s 
has little meaning for men and women 
until they rise with Him victorious 
over their own calvaries. 


resurrection 
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Christian Love and Self-love 


Self-love is the Foundation of Love for Others 


BY PAUL E. JOHNSON 
Professor of Psychology of 
Religion, Boston University School 
of Theology 


HAT BECOMES of the self in 
Christian love? Voices are lifted 
against the self as an obstacle to Chris- 
itian altruism. Jesus is quoted as say- 
ing, “If any man will come after me, 


let him deny himself” (Matt. 16:24)... 


Self-love is an attachment that often 
hinders freedom to grow. Psycholo- 
gists call self-love “narcism,” a term 
derived from the Greek story of Nar- 
cissus, who fell in love with his own 
reflection in a pool of water. Self-love 


is a natural stage in the early period of ’ 


childhood when one is showered with 
attention and feels himself to be the 
center of his world. As he discovers 
other persons who are not his puppets 
but have wishes and ways of their own, 
his own omnipotence will usually 
shrink to the size of one person among 
many. As he learns to return love to 
others, he outgrows the danger of fix- 
ation at the stage of self-love and be- 
comes a ready member of an interact- 
ing society. But selfishness yields re- 
luctantly and contrives to threaten the 
larger dimensions of social love. 


This article is adapted from Chapter II of 
Paul Johnson’s Christian Love, the first 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selection. 
Copyright 1951 by Pierce and Smith and 
reprinted by permission of the publisher, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


For this reason Christian teaching 
accents the need of overcoming selfish 
impulses by vigorous methods. To be a 
disciple means to discipline oneself, 
and the followers of Jesus had few il- 
lusions of self-indulgence. Their self- 
denials were decisive and immediate in 
terms of giving up competing interests 
to follow the Master. Those who want- 
ed to postpone the discipline or turn 
back were not encouraged to be dis- 
ciples. Even the disciples who saw the 
present denials as a prelude to future 
gains of power and prestige in the 
kingdom, as sitting at the right or left 
in seats of honor, were corrected 
promptly by Jesus (Matt. 20:20-23). 
They were instead to take up a cross 
and follow in the way of sacrifice 
(Matt. 16:24) as a privilege to be ac- 
cepted gladly without reward as the 
world may give for services rendered. 

Does this mean that self-love is com- 
pletely rejected? There are earnest 
Christians who answer Yes. Away 
with all love of self. Nygren takes this 
stand that Christian love (agape) has 
no place for self-love. 

Christianity does not recognize self- 
love as Christian. It recognizes love 
to God and love to one’s neighbor: 
but self-love is the great enemy which 
must be overcome. Self-love separates 
man from God; it blocks the channels 
of self-spending and self-offering, both 
toward God and toward man. Self- 
love is to him the very essence of eros, 
which he finds in constant opposition 
to agape. Eros is the Greek word 
from which erotic comes, and though 
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CHRISTIAN LOVE 


often sublimated above séx desire it 
remains for Nygren a _ self-seeking 
love. Every desire has self-reference 
to satisfy the cravings of the self. He 
notes the ways in which eros has in- 
filtrated into the pure agape stream of 
self-giving love and counts it the 
enemy with which Christianity cannot 
afford to compromise. The self-de- 
sires are the root of very sin; they 
must yield to God until the egocentric 
becomes theocentric and God’s love 
(agape) can then save us from self- 
love (eros). 

Augustine (354-430) sees it differ- 
ently. To him all love is acquisitive, 
a craving that rises from our lack of 
some good. The quest for good 
(bonum) is the most fundamental 
urge of human life. For we are cre- 
ated as finite beings insufficient in our- 
selves; we must desire in order to 
love, and love to complete our incom- 
pleteness. Every good desired satisfies 
the self, and consequently all love is 
by that much self-love. Love of neigh- 
bor and love of God are not free of 
self-love because the self rightly en- 
joys such a privilege. To Augustine 
even God in the Trinity is a commun- 
ity of self-love. Therefore self is not 
denied but fulfilled in Christian love. 
For instead of the lust (cupiditas) of 
selfish desire we are led to higher un- 
selfish love (caritas) in the Christian 
way of loving. 

For the most part Christian tradi- 
tion has followed Augustine in ful- 
filling rather than rejecting the self in 
love. There are rigid ascetics who pre- 
fer the negative path of Buddhism in 
cutting off desire as the source of all 
evil. But desire is also the source of 
good, and to deny all desire is to ask 
for unconscious Nirvana. To deny the 
self completely is to prefer death to 
life, a strange falling in love with an- 
nihilation. This is not the Christian 
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way as we understand it. The self in 
Christianity is not rejected but purified 
of selfishness, lust, and pride. The 
Lord’s Prayer does not ask God to 
deliver us from self but to “deliver 
us from evil.” It is the evil of false 
selfishness that cries out for deliver- 
ance, and from such temptation the 
prayer leads to the social values of 
God’s family—‘for thine is the king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory, 
for ever.” 


Such prayer strengthens rather than 
abnegates the self by leading the self to 
active particpation in a larger cause of 
social love. In the family of universal 
love every self is strengthened by mu- 
tual respect and approval, human and 
divine. There is nothing a person hun- 
gers for so much as approval, to be 
accepted by others as a worthy mem- 
ber, not to be rejected or condemned, 
but affectionately treated with under- 
standing and appreciation. In the hu- 
man family parental love strengthens 
the growing selves to be good citizens 
taking their active part for the wel- 
fare of all. Parental rejection makes 
neurotics and criminals who are un- 
able to work or play constructively 
with others by reason of their self-re- 
jection and emotional insecurity. What 
a difference family love makes in the 
ascendancy of good over evil in each 
self! 


HRISTIANITY exalts the self in 

interpersonal relations. To ac- 
cept oneself as a child of a heavenly 
Father who loves, cares, and values 
him is a significant experience. To 
feel oneself related to the larger fam- 
ily of God’s children, a member of an 
intimately sympathetic fellowship, en- 
hances one’s own worth together with 
the worth of every other self in this 
beloved community. To be needed by 
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the Father and useful in service to 
others is another exaltation. “He that 
is greatest among you shall be your 
servant.” (Matt. 23:11.) This is not 
exalting oneself; it is rather humbling 
oneself in a service that is exalting. 
This is not a striving to rise above 
others in ruthless competition or self- 
ish lust for power. It is rather the de- 
sire to decrease that others may in- 
crease, to rise only in company with 
others who share fairly in the prog- 
ress of the whole community. If right- 
eousness exalts a nation, it is because 
its citizens are exalted in service for 
the good of all. And beyond the na- 
tion are other members of the one 
family to whom our service is due 
that they may be exalted with us. 

To “love thy neighbor as thyself” 
is the ethic Jesus offers for the family 
of one Father (Mark 12:31). To Ny- 
gren this means a rejection of the self 
in a larger love that transcends it. 

But this interpretation distorts the 
obvious meaning of Jesus. The text 
does not read, Love thy neighbor in- 
stead of thyself, but, As you love 
yourself, love also your neighbor. Self- 
love is actually the standard by which 
to love others. It not only assumes a 
self-love but even takes it as the mea- 
sure of neighbor love. If I think 
meanly of myself, there is no reason 
to think better of my neighbor. This 
is psychologically true; self-love is the 
foundation of love for others. A per- 
son who despises himself will be very 
likely to respect and value other per- 
sons to the same extent. 


Furthermore, Christian love en- 
hances the value of the self by virtue 
of the Father’s love for every self. 
How can I despise or reject a self, 
whether my own or another, whom the 
Father values enough to love? Is it not 
an affront to God, contrary to his will, 


blaspheming his wisdom and purpose 
to reject what he loves? To reject 
myself is to negate the potential good- 
ness that is in me and reduce it to 
evil. For self-rejection is morbid, re- 
pressive, and crippling to my confi- 
dence and efficiency. It makes me less 
useful to the Father and less valuable 
in service to the neighbors I want to 
love. Self-love is the seed from which 
is produced the fruit of brotherly 
love. 

But it needs to grow. If my love is 
fixated on myself, it fails to grow and 
so defeats the larger usefulness it 
might otherwise have. Seff-love needs 
to outgrow self-centered fixation, to 
become free to turn outward to broth- 
ers and upward to God. When our 
love grows up and out, it becomes ma- 
ture enough to be filial and brotherly 
love. The self is not thereby rejected 
but rather matured in growing to the 
larger interests of social love. As the 
seed becomes the fruit, so the self 
grows into the nourishing delight of 
Christian love. 

Those who condemn self-love seem 
to confuse it with selfishness. To re- 
spect and care for oneself (self-love) 
is not identical with egotism and arro- 
gance (selfishness). It is vanity to 
think more highly of oneself than the 
truth allows, but it is also folly to have 
an inferiority complex in anxious 
misery and scornful rejection of self. 
Humility is to see oneself in true per- 
spective, not to cudgel oneself into 
degradation to the point of nothing- 
ness. This was the error of Calvin 
that has bequeathed a bitter heritage; 
the “total depravity” of man. 

Selfishness is disregard of others. 
It has traditionally been set in opposi- 
tion to unselfishness as the disregard 
of oneself. A deeper psychological un- 


derstanding will show that, instead of 
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opposing each other, selfishness and 
unselfishness are both likely to arise 
from hostility rather than love. To re- 
ject any self, whether my own or an- 
other, is an act of hostility. It would 
be naive to assume that by hating my- 
self I thereby love others, or by hat- 
ing others | love myself. Attitudes 
are not so easily deceived, and neither 
are persons by a quick change from 
one object to another. No amount of 
despising adds up to love simply by 
turning from me to you. The mother 
who showers attention upon her child 
in overprotective ways is trying to 
conceal and compensate for her hostile 
impulses to reject the child. Children 
see through the disguise, and instead 
of returning the mask of love they 
return the hostility more deeply 
sensed. Calvin, who so despised him- 
self, also despised his fellow man 
(Servetus) to the point of wishing 
him to burn at the stake. 


HAT KEEPS Christian love 

alive? What causes a Christian 
to love? How does love activate Chris- 
tian fellowship? What motives exert 
dynamic influences in a loving Chris- 
tian community ? 

Nygren insists that Christian love 
(agape) is uncaused and unmotivated. 
Spontaneous and overflowing, God's 
love comes to the Christian and 
through him as a channel to others. 
By this he means that divine love is a 
spontaneous expression of God's na- 
ture, not called forth by anything out- 
side itself. It appears to him that God 
is indifferent to human merit ; he loves 
the sinner as much as the righteous, 
not by reason of either’s condition but 
by his own loving nature. In the same 
way a Christian is to love others un- 
conditionally, regardless of their un- 
worthiness, if the agape love of God 
is to flow through them. 


We can agree that the highest love 
is spontaneous and impartial. A moth- 
er by her own parental devotion will 
love the crippled child as much as the 
strong and beautiful one. But we do 
not agree that spontaneous love is un 
caused. Even when it may be hidden 
from us, there is a cause for every 
event. Otherwise this is not an order- 
ly, dependable universe but a chaos of 
unpredictable and accidental happen- 
ings. There is a theology that holds 
miracle more signficant than law, con- 
tending that caprice is more divine 
than faithful order. But to us this 
seems to fly in the face of all experi- 
ence of a trustworthy Providence. If 
the supernatural is really above the 
natural, it will express a larger order 
of cause and effect, by which higher 
good is to become more effective. To 
say, as Nygren does, that agape love 
flows from God’s own nature is to in- 
dicate a casual relationship. In our 
language it would be clearer to say 
that God’s love is evidently caused or 
motivated by his desire to create and 
sustain better life. 


If love is pure giving (agape), there 
must be a motive that causes one to 
give. It is hardly adequate to say that 
love is piped in and through one by 
divine plumbing. To love is not so 
mechanical as this; it is more dynamic 
and expressive of the spiritual re- 
sources of personality. In psycholog- 
ical terms love is a deepening interest 
of one person in another to express 
affection in appropriate actions. Such 
giving is more than a generous im- 
pulse; it is a consistent purpose of 
love to share significant values with 
another person. 


Augustine gives a psychological ac- 
count of Christian love. As _ noted 
above, he traces all love to the basic 
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motive of-desire. And desire is traced 
back to our lack as finite creatures for- 
ever incomplete and seeking goods to 
meet our insufficiencies. Temporal 
goods are only partially satisfying; 
human love is never quite complete ; so 
we are moved to seek higher and 
eternal values. “Our hearts are restless 
until they find rest in Thee.” Not by 
human love alone do mortals reach 
God. This, as Augustine sees it, is only 
possible by the grace of God’s love to 
us. He thereby achieves a synthesis be- 
tween eros (the aspiring love of man) 
and agape (the overflowing love from 
God). 

The love of good desire (caritas) 
offers a basis for analysis of Christian 
love. To love God with all the heart is 
an expression of desire. But this view 
is open to criticism. In the first place 
it rests upon the hedonistic premise 
that craving for pleasure is the chiet 
motive of life. This, in the second 
place, provides no valid distinction be- 
tween lust and love except the object 
chosen. And in the third place it makes 
all love acquisitive seeking to enrich 
oneself. It is not adequate to reduce 
Christian love to desire; yet it is not 
evident how love can be dynamic with- 
out desire. Is there perhaps another 
form of desire not directed to self-sat- 
isfaction in this acquisitive way ? 

We find such another desire in crea- 
tive relationship. To be confronted by 
a Personality who loves is a relation- 
ship that cannot but be creative of new 
life. To desire to give oneself to Such 
a Person is not acquisitive desire. It 
is rather a desire to enter a mutual 
relation that makes life altogether 
different through interpersonal co-op- 
eration. 


ELF-LOVE is the psychological 
complement of loving other per- 
sons. These are not alternatives be- 
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tween which we choose. Instead of 
being contradictory they are conjunc- 
tive loves. All who are capable of loy- 
ing others will be capable of loving 
themselves also. Love is an indivisible 
relationship between selves that does 
not reject one for the other, but that 
holds both in mutual esteem. To love 
another enhances the worth of the 
lover as well as the beloved. For gen- 
uine love, (as Fromm shows,) is an 
expression of productiveness, a cher- 
ishing and sharing of values by which 
each self is enriched. In so loving, all 
persons come to a worth they would 
not otherwise have. 

Human love aims to achieve mutual 
affectionate response. Is_ this also 
characteristic of Christian love? We 
believe it cannot be otherwise. For 
love that is unilateral is crippled and 
one-sided, it lacks the give and take es- 
sential to growth. In human life uni- 
lateral love usually withers and de- 
clines for lack of encouraging response 
and mutuality. There is of course 
magnanimity in love that is faithful 
even though unrequited. But if no re- 
sponse ever comes, even faithfulness 
is tragically unfulfilled. Faithful love 
is never wasted, even though it may 
appear to be a total loss; for we do 
not see the invisible consequences of 
such love or know at what time or in 
what unexpected ways persons re- 
member and are blessed by manifes- 
tations of unfailing love. The mother 
who faithfully loves, serves, and prays 
for an alcoholic son even while he fails 
her by wayward irresponsibility, non- 
support, and ridicule does not love in 
vain. Such love has a redemptive in- 
fluence, if not obviously for the son, 
whose disease has such a firm grip on 
him; yet in spite of himself he is 
blessed by forgiving mother love, and 
others looking on are likewise en- 
couraged by such faithfulness. 
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Yet as we understand Christian love, 
it is more than pure giving. It is giv- 
ing to invite a response. Does God 
love only and forever in lonely gran- 
deur with no concern for the response 
to love? If so, it is contrary to empiri- 
cal evidence and all we know about 
love. Such love is psychologically and 
ethically untrue. Jesus suggests other- 
wise in the parable of a shepherd re- 
joicing to find the lost sheep: “I say 
unto you, that likewise joy shall be in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth” 
(Luke 15:7). Again the love of God 
is portrayed in the father of the prodi- 
gal son running to welcome him home 
(Luke 15:20). In Christian love there 
is no intention that agape means send- 
ing best wishes with no return address. 
The remote grandeur that makes an 
offering of love to the unworthy and 
goes away with no answer desired is 
far from the spirit of Jesus. “There- 
fore if thou bring thy gift to the altar, 
and there rememberest that thy 
brother hath ought against thee; leave 
there thy gift before the altar, and go 
thy way; first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy 
gift.” (Matt. 5:23-24.) More import- 
ant than prayer or sacrifice is it to 
reconcile a brother. Agape is redemp- 
tive love that invites a response of 
love. Thereby is love increased and 
shared in growing fellowship. 


HE MOTIVE of 
tionship is different from acquisi- 
tive love of self-seeking and self-satis- 
faction. It seeks to satisfy and develop 
another through mutual devotion. It 


creative rela- 


is not a one-way activity, however, 
that insists upon giving with no re- 
ceiving. If it is more blessed to give 
than to receive, then that blessing is 
to be shared that others may also have 
the joy of giving. Only haughty pride 


refuses to receive in exchange for giv- 
ing. A Christian community cannot 
long endure if founded on one-way 
giving. There is need for mutual giv- 
ing and receiving, without either of 
which the community fails. 


Creative relationship is the essential 
motive of Christian love. It represents 
God's love to man inviting his re- 
sponse in deeds worthy of repentance. 
It presents man’s love to God in pray- 
er that seeks a response of divine giv- 
ing, or faith that anticipates continu- 
ous fatherly love. It reaches out to the 
enemy to reconcile him, to the stranger 
to make him a friend, and to the 
neighbor to unite in creating a beloved 
community. Not every mutual re- 
sponse is love, but at the level of 
Christian aspiration love has divine 
qualities of giving and receiving, the 
values of eternally abundant life. 

The great discovery of life is what 
Martin Buber calls the /-Thouw rela- 
tionship. To every thing my relation- 
ship is merely to /¢. But to another 
person / come to a Thou and find a 
relationship mutually giving and cre- 
ative. 


There are two impediments to the 
perfect fulfillment of mutual 
First, there is no certainty of equality 


love. 


in giving and taking love, or that love 
will always be returned. Second, there 
is a barrier which no human person is 
quite able to cross. “We share but in 
part, and are left lonely.” By such 
failures many lovers have despaired of 
mutually perfect And 


surpasses 


love. here is 


where divine love human 


frailty and fickleness. To find God a 
loving Father perfect in love meets 


human needs otherwise unmet. Those 


who come into this filial relationship 
report that God responds faithfully as 
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CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 


A Psychoanalytic Study 


by Rupotpn M. 


Here is a concise, comprehensive, 
dispassionate, yet deeply humane 
interpretation of the attitudes of 
Christians and Jews toward each 
other—their historical develop- 
ment, their function in the life of 
the individual. The solution, like 
the problem, is complex and has 
not been oversimplified. It is root- 
ed in the authors new and 
thought-provoking — explanation: 
Christians and Jews form a cul- 
tural pair, mutually dependent 
upon each other. 
$3.25 
At Your Bookstore 


or order directly from 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITIES 
PRESS, INC, 
227 W. 13th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


the eternal Companion. This Jesus 
confesses in the hour of trial. “Behold, 
the hour cometh, yea, is now come, 
that ve shall be scattered, every man 
to his own, and shall leave me alone: 
and yet I am not alone, because the 
Father is with me.” (John 16:32.) On 
the cross there was a cry wrung from 
his lips in the words of the psalmist : 
“My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” (Matt. 27:46). But then 
in another breath he cried, “Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit” 
(Luke 23:46). 

If Christian love is truly represent- 
ed in the life of Jesus, it is a divine- 
human creative relationship. The 
Father and the Son meet constantly in 
prayer, teaching, healing, and dying 
upon the cross to point the way by 


which others may co-operate with God 
in a family of love. There is no need to 
say more or construct specious argu- 
ments in its defense. For Christian 
love is an experience. It is an open 
secret to those who are ready to enter 
as Jesus and others have into such 
transforming relationships. 

How is Christian love different from 
other loves? Historically Christian 
love rises from Jesus, who loved God 
as Father and every person as insep- 
arably related in one family of God. 
It is as unique as and no more so than 
the spirit of Jesus shown in attitudes 
of appreciation and deeds of service 
to other persons everywhere. Reli- 
giously this spirit of love has much in 
common with the highest aspirations 
and deepest devotions of other reli- 
gions: the law and prophecy of contin- 
uing Judaism, the Bakti and Yogi de- 
votion of Hinduism, the brotherhood 
and mercy of Buddhism, the reciprocal 
relationships of Confucianism, — the 
Taoist kindness in return for injury, 
the universal love of Mohism, the sac- 
rificial love and faithfulness of the 
Moslem, Parsee, Sikh, Jain, and 
Shintoist. Ethically Christian love is 
distinct from all secular loves by its 
inclusive outreach to the Kingdom of 
God to bring the whole world into 
God’s realm of creative-redemptive 
love. Psychologically Christian love is 
interpersonal in searching the larger 
possibilities of human-divine relation- 
ships, a trifocal motivation of’/ and 
Thou and Ie. 


Learning and Pain 
N order to have learning, there must be 
disturbance. If you are going to learn 
anything in a vital sense . . . there has to 
be pain. 
—Nathaniel Cantor 
Chairman of the Dept. 
of Sociology and Anthropology 
Buffalo University 
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Anxiety From The Psychiatrist’s Viewpoint 


The Opportunity of Religion is in the Reconstruction 


of Personality 


BY EARL D. BOND 


Director of Research, Institute of 
The Pennsylvania Hospital 


NXIETY 

area and is one of the distinguish- 
ing marks of our time. People who do 
not have anxiety may be said to be 
the dumb, the dead, and the deluded. 
In all intelligent, alive, clear-thinking 
people we expect a painful emotion, 
an uneasiness of mind, about the state 
of the world, the country, its business 
and our own particular uncertainties. 
Much of this anxiety goes up and 
down with external changes: it is ob- 
jective and justified by the present 
day attempt to live by two principles 
at the same time—the principle of 
competition with its promise of free- 
dom and its danger that the strong 
may enslave the weak, and the prin- 
ciple of cooperation with its promise 
of security and its danger that the in- 
dividual may be enslaved by the State. 


covers an enormous 


Let me for a moment turn to some 
people who are contented chiefly be- 
cause they are isolated from our mod- 
ern world, as described by Claudia 
Lewis in her recent book, Children of 
The Cumberland. Before living in the 
mountains Miss Lewis had the “‘stren- 
uous adventure” of teaching in a Man- 
haitan nursery school. City children, 
she learned, were little hellions. School 
was a day-long riot of tantrums, 
screams, fights, tears, wet pants and 


“always pugnacious resistance to every 
‘must.’ She accepted such behavior 
as normal until she moved to the 
Tennessee hills to teach. There she 
got the surprise of her life. The hill 
children were docile and well behaved. 
Why was there so little rebellion in 
the mountains? Her explanation reads 
like an anthropologist’s report on 
the natives of New Guinea or Oki- 
nawa. The mountain child enjoys a 
“period of long natural babyhood” 
close to both father and mother, “the 
privilege of suckling at the breast at 
any time, even long after he is eating 
solid foods.” Toilet training is indiffer- 
ent; so is insistence on washing and 
keeping clean. Unlike the city child he 
is “not told he must stay home, go to 
bed, keep away.” With this emotion- 
ally secure childhood he grows up in 
a society unusual in the United States 
for its noncompetitiveness. 

Competitiveness, most sociologists 
agree, is the primary cause of the low 
birth rate among the enterprising and 
able classes. Says Paul H. Landis of 
the State College of Washington, “The 
most successful, those who seek most 
eagerly the highly competitive values 
of urban culture, commit race suicide 
in their desperate struggle to achieve 
success and social superiority.” The 
mountaineer’s happy childhood robs 
him of that streak of neurosis almost 
indispensable for getting ahead in the 
world. It is a blessing, if you call him 
content, or a curse if you call him 
shiftless. 
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CASE can be made for the prop- 

osition that a certain amount of 
anxiety is good for a man. The fact 
that a person’s needs increase in num- 
ber and complexity keeps him from 
premature old age. “Happiness never 
stands still: you must work or fight 
for it; love must be earned: this may 
be the harsh reality that seekers after 
contentment try to escape.” 

The solution to objective anxiety 
born of facing reality, lies in the fields 
of statesmanship, economics, and re- 
ligion. 

Subjective anxiety, born of response 
to inner danger, like pseudo-consci- 
ence, is in the field of medicine, and 
it is only about this kind of anxiety 
that I feel justified in talking. It is 
morbid and it is neurotic, even if it 
appears to some degree in almost 
every sensitive human being. 

This neurotic anxiety can be divid- 
ed into three kinds. 


(1) In many people it is free-float- 
ing—a mental uneasiness looking for 
something on which to land—and al- 
ways finding it. The front page of the 
daily newspaper can be relied upon to 
furnish several landing places: if there 
is no time to read, the family’s adven- 
tures for the day will serve. Some- 
times it is only a fear of fear. 


(2) This uneasiness can become at- 
tached to specific external things. 
Phobias of closed or open spaces, of 
cancer or TB appear. On the surface 
this looks like objective anxiety as the 
thing feared seems external. But it 
takes only a second look to see that 
herein is involved some of that mask- 
ing which is an essential part of neuro- 
sis. The inner unbearable fear is re- 
lieved if it can make an outside thing 
its object, for then it can do some- 
thing about it. The person with a 
phobia can keep away from closed or 


March 


open spaces, take precautions against 
TB. “He can protect himself against 
an external danger by flight whereas 
to flee from an internal danger is a 
difficult undertaking.” This is a sen- 
tence of Freud’s that belongs in the 
Department of Understatement. 

(3) A person ridden by anxiety can 
find some relief by converting his emo- 
tion into a physical symptom. After 
all, the body is external to the mind. 

A woman who showed constant 
anxiety in her restless pacing and 
moaning slipped on the wet floor of a 
hydrotherapy room and broke her 
arm. While she carried her arm in a 
sling and splint she was calm and al- 
most contented ; as the arm healed and 
was taken out of the sling her anxiety 
returned. 

No matter what form neurotic 
anxiety takes, it means that an indi- 
vidual must carry a double load and 
the weight of the anxiety may be 
greater than the real work of the day. 


HE SYMPTOMS of morbid 

anxiety are the expressions of ob- 
jective fear—the difference is that in 
the morbid form there is no outside 
present stimulus to justify them. A 
chronic worrier does not know what 
he is worrying about. In a_ neurotic 
panic the same nervous mechanism is 
at work as in a normal person in a 
dangerous situation: the heart beats 
faster and faster, the muséles are 
tense, the eyes dilate; all of these are 
nature’s normal preparation for fight 
or flight. But the neurotic response to 
starting on a walk with a girl may 
equal the response to meeting a lion 
on the path. And a curious thought 
often enters: “I am committed to this 
situation, e.g. a ride in a train be- 
tween stops, a walk with a girl, a seat 
at a theatre: suppose I make a scene, 
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suppose I am overcome and make a 
spectacle of myself?” Underneath is 
the conviction, ““There is some dread- 
ful thing in me that may take posses- 
sion.” 

Some time ago I bought three auto- 
biographies because they were well 
written accounts of many travels and 
many lands. I was struck by the inner 
unrest that propelled these men all 
over the world; their accounts of bit- 
ter experiences as children and young 
men; their admissions of seeking re- 
lief in flight; their search for some 
blessed simplicity and primitive re- 
treat; their temporary relief in danger, 
in alcohol, in interesting, altruistic ac- 
tivities; their inability to outrun the 
anxiety which they carried with them. 

The causes of neurotic anxiety lie 
in the psychiatric field but extend on 
many sides beyond it. It may be hand- 
ed down from one generation to the 
other. 

Anxiety may originate in the pseu- 
do-conscience. In a weil known case, 
it began in a girl of six or seven who 
went on a family picnic under strict 
orders from her mother not to leave 
the party. She disobeyed, explored a 
waterfall, slipped and was caught with 
her head between two smooth 
in such a way that water poured over 
her face and nearly drowned her. From 
this predicament she was rescued by 
an aunt, who found the girl so panicky 
that she promised her not to tell any- 
one of the accident, for the little girl 
had the unshakeable idea that the ter- 
ror had come to her because she had 
disobeyed her mother. The aunt dried 
her and returned her to the group. The 
next day she left the girl in Connecti- 
cut while she went to California. The 
girl desperately forgot the incident 
(her family never knew of it) but for 
the next twelve years her anxiety was 
converted in a physical symptom—con- 


r¢ 


vulsions, which nearly ruined her life. 
The fits came on when she heard wa- 
ter splashing in the bathtub or when 
she crossed a noisy brook. When she 
was eighteen the aunt returned and 
coming up to the door said, “Well, I 
never told on you, did I?” The acci- 
dent, to an eighteen year old consci- 
ence, had a value so different from the 
childish conscience which had _ been 
preserved in her unconscious mind 
that it lost its power and the girl re- 
covered. It is worth noticing that a 
part of the Unconscious in a mind in 
Connecticut was part of a Conscious 
mind in California for a dozen years. 

Again, anxiety may begin in a loss 
of love. In the play, “Lady in the 
Dark,” this is beautifully illustrated 
as a mother dies and a father misun- 
derstands and turns his love away 
from his little daughter. As a line in 
the preface says: “The distress, the 
neurosis, of a successful woman of 
forty is shown to come from the ex- 
quisite forgotten agony of a child of 
four.” 


NOTHER start of anxiety is in 

the smallness and weakness of 
any child among large and_ strong 
adults—with weakness made worse by 
the lack of a vocabulary to cope with 
many situations. 

Accidental happenings get into the 
picture—often precipitating some emo- 
tional stress which might have remain- 
ed in solution. Here is a letter com- 
plete except for names: 

Your story of mental diseases was just 
the one I waited for to get some help. 
I suffered fear from the age of 5 years. 
One day a bad lightning storm come 
up, I was looking out the window on 
our farm and lightning hit four foot 
from me. It ripped a thirty foot elm tree 
into splinters. I am now living in the 
city. 

I have been afraid of rain, wind, and 

lightning since the age of five years. I 
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am now 34 years old and still shake like 
a baby. I have a beautiful wife and she 
knows my fears and trys to help me. 
My wife don’t want my children to 
know my fears. I feel foolish after the 
storms. But can't I get help from some- 


one? 


Last night we had very bad weather 
and I had it hard. I took all the Asprins 
I could to fall asleep. But I didn’t sleep 
because my mind was saying, . . . this 
is the night, flood, wind. Maybe a 
Tornado. At these thoughts I shake 
till I feel like shooting myself to end 
it all. I hate to live like this in fear, 
I wish my mother never brought me 
on this earth to fear nature. I have 
read Cosmon, and some spiritual books. 
My fears have held me from enjoying 
outdoor sports like fishing Trout in a 
storm. That is when they hit the hook. 
Can you help me? I can’t go on like this 
till I get old. 

I thank you for any help you can give 
me. 


And lastly the effects of hostility 
must be considered. All people, I take 
it, and I come from the city of brother- 
ly love and Quakerdom, have aggres- 
sive, hostile impulses within them. 
Some people take these impulses in 
their stride, noticing that they need 
control: “This part of my human na- 
ture must be managed.” Others look 
at them in horror: “I am not perfect 
—I disown these impulses—perhaps 
they will get out of control.” In a good 
bringing up, the childish impulse to 
hit and hurt those who get:in his way 
will be used to attack difficulties that 
stand in his path and finally to attack 
those unfair difficulties that get in the 
way of others. Our wars do little to 
help. One college student who was 
preoccupied with daydreams of over- 
turning and blowing up cities, and 
who said, “If you find the Empire 
State Building pushed over, you will 
know I did it,” was later a bombardier 
over Germany. 


When we come to possible ways to 


diminish neurotic anxiety, we find our- 
selves going from medical methods to 
many other disciplines. 


What the physician and _ patient 
working together can do is to untangle 
the differing threads that enter into 
the knot of anxiety to separate out 
those threads which have their origin 
in childhood and their perpetuation in 
childish thinking. In long analyses 
there is sometimes a.cure, more often 
an alleviation with a better under- 
standing. In shorter psychiatric treat- 
ment there is often found a lessening 
of the unpleasant symptoms, and the 
patient is often furnished with a use- 
ful crutch. 

The psychiatric claims for cure are 
not so remarkable that they preclude 
other ways to lessen anxiety. Much 
that the psychiatrist learns cannot be 
made effective for a particular patient, 
but suggests methods of help for peo- 
ple in general—methods for training 
and educating children. 


NXIETY states usually seem to 
be made up of a tangle of several 
strands of experience. It stands to 
reason that it would be well to do 
away with some of the factors which 
cause anxiety to a greater or lesser 
degree. Here are some suggestions: 
1. Keep mother and baby together 


in the first days of life—in the so- 
called Cornelian Corner in hospitals. 


2. In a child’s growth—from birth 
to 21—keep to the twin principles of 
love and a plan. Give affection that is 
always constant—always there. Have 
a plan -that welcomes every step 
toward independence in children. 


3. Psychiatry would like to spread 
the idea: “Of course you have’ destruc- 
tive, selfish, childish, barbaric impulses 
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in you; the real question is, how are 
you going to manage them and make 
them useful?” This opposes a popular 
notion that the chief sin, the chief 
horror, is to have these impulses or 
that they must be abolished before 
anything useful can be done. Quoting 
a saint whom I quoted last year: “Hu- 
mility means that we do not bother 
ourselves too much with our own im- 
perfections.” 


4. The more grown-up a person is, 
the less likely he is to take on a neu- 
rotic anxiety. And so the things that 
foster independence, unselfishness, tol- 
erance, the abilities to take responsi- 
bilities, criticism, help, advice, to take 
orders and to give them, are all things 
that lessen. neurosis. 


5. The more that work can offer 
durable and advancing satisfactions. 
the less the anxieties both objective 
and subjective. Here the present day 
outlook, with its emphasis on mass 
production, the assembly line, is not 
promising. 


6. I want to speak briefly of reli- 
gions Faith pulls in the right direction ; 
it supplies integration which is a chief 
sign of the grown-up individual; it 
pulls people together while neurosis 
and morbid anxiety pull them apart. 
Faith coming to that girl who had 
convulsions might have made her a 
better person, making the most of her- 
self under her handicap. But the stop- 
ping of the convulsions waited for the 
truth about the waterfall. Often the 
psychiatrist’s work can be seen as pre- 
liminary, as getting facts out in the 
open, as bringing isolated facts to light. 
3ut unless those different and scatter- 
ed facts can be brought into one con- 
structive unit the patient still suffers. 
Here in reconstruction is the religious 
opportunity. 


N CLOSING, and in illustration of 

this last point, I want to read an 
outline of one of those autobiographies 
which I briefly mentioned before. Its 
title is New Armor for Old; its author 
Russell Maloney. 


This sensitive boy was the son of an 
Irish Catholic father who lived in 
Mexico and Spain, and a Christian 
Scientist mother who lived in the 
United States. When he was seventeen 
years old he was caught in Germany 
at the outbreak of the first World War 
and imprisoned for four years, some- 
times in a punishment camp. 

At the age of eighteen he discovered 
that he had a fear of open spaces. At 
twenty-one and twenty-two, at Ox- 
ford, the fear returned but he found 
that alcohol let him move about more 
freely. From Oxford he fled suddenly 
to Morocco, to the desert where dan- 
ger drove away his fear, to Poland, 
Russia, Hungary, Rumania. But he 
could not run fast enough to escape 
his anxiety. For a while he worked 
for the League of Nations and found 
relief from fear as he followed a con- 
structive, altruistic purpose. But when 
he had to take a routine job in Brus- 
sels he turned again to alcohol and 
was sent to a sanitarium in Switzer- 
land, irritable and suspicious as are 
most alcoholics. 


The fine psychiatrists whom he 
found there helped. “In five weeks I 
learned as much as | had in thirty-five 
years. They gave me _ understanding 
and support,’—a new insight. 


a revela- 
tion. “A tranquillity of spirit flooded 
my soul with light.” I became ac- 


Later, more was added 


quainted with the realities which are 
eternal.” 


His anxiety was gone. 


Some Limiting Factors in Pastoral Counseling 


The Minister Has, in His Religion, Special and Unique 


Resources for Counseling 


BY THE VERY KEV. CHARLES F. BROOKS 


Dean of The Cathedral of St. John, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


HE AUTHOR of this article was 

asked to write on the subject, 
“Some Limiting Factors in Counsel- 
ing.” He changed it to, “Some Limit- 
ing Factors in Pastoral Counseling,” 
because he is convinced that it is the 
word “Pastoral” which does much of 
the limiting for the minister. 

Perhaps the word limit is not just 
the one to be used. If we assume the 
word to mean what lies within a def- 
inite area, a space which has bound- 
aries, then it is a good word. 

The minister to be true to his pro- 
fession, must stay within the bound- 
aries of the Gospel. This, of course, 
is self-evident, yet vitally important. 
The Christian minister believes in 
God, whose characteristics are known 
to men through Jesus Christ. He be- 
lieves in the availability of God's Spir- 
it to direct men’s lives. He believes in 
eternal life as the reward of his devo- 
tion to Christ. To win that life, he 
holds to definite spiritual and moral 
practices which produce the Christlike 
life within himself. 

The ordained minister of the great 
Christian churches is bound to sup- 
port this Gospel in every phase of his 
personal and professional experience. 
It goes with him into pastoral coun- 
seling. 


He is not free to disbelieve in God 
or eternal life. He is not free to choose 
any standard of living other than that 
which he knows is approved by Christ. 

This is not true of other professions 
which are in the counseling field. The 
medical, psychiatric, and social work 
professions have never pledged them- 
selveg to uphold, support, and propa- 
gate any religion. Each of those pro- 
fessions has a code of ethics, but a 
code of ethics is a far different thing 
than a religion. The workers in those 
professions are not required to be- 
lieve in God, or from a belief in God 
required to uphold a specific kind of 
life. 

We all know there are countless 
numbers of fine people within the 
allied professions who do their daily 
work guided by the Christian Gospel. 
We must not forget that there is no 
such limiting factor placed upon them 
by their professions. It is a matter of 
individual choice. The atheist, agnos- 
tic, or scoffer, can also function with- 
in them. 

What the counselor believes has a 
vital bearing upon his counseling. His 
personal set of values, or lack of them, 
serves as his guide for daily living. 
In the long run this is bound to affect 
his professional work. 

The minister is bound by more than 
a professional code of ethics. His 
counseling must be directed by the 
totality of the Christian Gospel. In 
my mind, this factor more than any 
other marks the distinction between 
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the ministry, and other professions in 
the field of counseling. 

The Christian Gospel defines the 
area, or marks the boundry, of the 
counseling field for the ministry. What 
then about the minister’s relationship 
to the individual who seeks his coun- 
sel? The minister comes to the coun- 
seling field with definitely prescribed 
ideas about God and the spiritual and 
moral life; furthermore, that Gospel 
enjoins upon him the winning to the 
Christian way of life every man he 
can convince. Presumably that in- 
cludes the individual he counsels. As 
each life is opened up to him, he must 
make a judgment in his own mind 
as to whether or not it is a Christian 
life. If it is not, what does he do 
about it? Should he try direct conver- 
sion methods? Should he try a 
round-about approach? Or does he 
skip the whole thing? These ques- 
tions cannot be answered here. They 
do lead us to something else. 


We sometimes confuse methods of 
winning people with the Gospel itself. 
The Gospel is eternal and changeless. 
Methods come and go. We win men 
to the Gospel with any method which 
will meet the requirements of Gospel 
truth. The Church over the centuries 
has tried all sorts of methods from 
Mass conversion, at the point of the 
sword, to the modern psychological 
ones. The requirement upon the minis- 
ter is to determine that the method he 
uses conforms to the Gospel and best 
meets the individual’s needs. Our Lord 
and St. Paul were flexible in their 
methods, they were immovable in the 
Gospel. 


NOTHER limiting factor in pas- 
toral counseling is the minister's 
training. He would do well to evalu- 
ate his own skills, and consider what 


the allied professions require of their 
counselors. 

The psychiatrist must be a graduate 
medical doctor with a vast amount of 
psychiatric work added on top of his 
medical degree. It amounts to nearly 
ten years of training. 

The social worker, after her bache- 
lor’s degree, does approximately two 
years of graduate academic work in 
addition to nearly 800 hours of strict- 
ly supervised field work in the medical, 
psychiatric, or other case work fields. 
Even then the social worker would 
consider herself a novice in the med- 
ical and psychiatric fields. 

Contrast this with the few courses 
a minister takes in seminary, and an 
almost total absence of supervision in 
what would correspond to case work 
or internship training. Is it any won- 
der that the medic or case worker 
sometimes feels uneasy with the par- 
son when dealing with him in the 
deeper realms of personality? 

The ministry ought to increasingly 
interest itself in the counseling field. 
The individual minister should seri- 
ously question how well equipped he 
is before he enters deeply into the 
realm of individual personality. With- 
out considerable training and acquired 
skill, he will be clumsy and blunder- 
ing. He can do great harm. 

No one can regulate the minister 
in this field. His own innate sense of 
responsibility before God must guide 
him. He will be careful about what he 
undertakes, and will let other profes- 
sions help him when his own skills 
prove inadequate. He is tempted to 
feel that he loses respect when he tells 
someone his skill is not sufficient to 
meet their needs. This should not be. 
People will admire him for his honesty 
and will trust him. He can be the in- 
dividual’s moral and spiritual support 
as he goes on to face and conquer his 
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difficulty aided by some other profes- 
sion. 

With these things in mind I would 
like to go on to what is likely to hap- 
pen to a parson within the average 
parish counseling experience. 

It would seem that without being 
arbitrary, the field can be divided into 
three general classifications. 

The first division includes those 
people who, in a comparatively short 
time, in consultation with a minister, 
do whatever is necessary to bring a 
solution to their problems. 

The second group derives from the 
first. Their problems are deep seated 
and need professionally skilled han- 
dling. 

The third is a group from whom 
the minister may have to assume a 
lot of personal responsibility. 

The first division comes nearer to 
being the one in which a parson can 
best function. This includes the people 
whose problems are not complicated 
by deep-seated emotional and mental 
difficulties. They need someone to talk 
with whom they respect and can trust. 
By verbalizing their troubles, with 
semi-skilled handling, they can work 
out of them to a better solution. 

One minister, nationally famous in 
the field of pastoral counseling, says 
he has a rule of thumb. Whenever he 
has more than seven intervtews with 
a person, he knows he is getting into 
depth therapy. That is not the field 
for the average minister. A minister 
with much less skill training 
should set a lower limit until he is 
certain of his ability. 

Into this division would come most 
marital and children’s problems and 
grief following death, which are un- 
complicated by deep-seated mental and 
emotional difficulties. It is not possibie 
to definitely catalog what falls into 


these divisions. The alertness, the 
training, the humility of the minister 
is the determining factor. If after a 
certain number of interviews, he sees 
nothing constructive appearing, or is 
more baffied than ever, he ought to 
question his role in the situation. He 
needs to seek guidance as to that role, 
or refer the individual to someone 
better trained. 

I wish to mention here one other 
factor which is important in pastoral 
counseling. It is the individual’s edu- 
cation in the Christian religion. Some- 
times the individual’s resources are 
untapped. An elderly woman with a 
good background may become dis- 
couraged and worn out. Her prayers 
may be regular but perfunctory. She 
may know her Bible, vet it may not be 
helping her. With skillful handling 
her prayers may become a source of 
power, and her Bible the voice of God 
speaking to her. The outward circum- 
stances of her life may not change 
much, but her inner life may be dra- 
matically brought to life and power. 

Sometimes it is possible through 
emphasis on Christ’s teachings to lead 
an adult from a parent dependency to 
a proper perspective in the marital re- 
lationship. 

The lack of true Christian educa- 
tion in the individual often baffles and 
harhpers the minister in his counseling. 
The individual’s set of values may be 
partially, or totally heathen. A man 
tells the minister that‘ he is a good 
Christian ; he doesn’t smoke, drink, or 
gamble—and then asks him how to get 
the woman back he has been living 
with, unmarried. At that point, do you 
begin his Christian education? Does 
he want it? If he doesn't want it, 
does it do any good to give it? 

Christian training, or the lack of it, 
can play an important role in pastoral 
counseling. 
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HE SECOND division springs 

from the first. Into this group fall 
those with deep-seated mental or emo- 
tional difficulties. It is not always easy 
for the minister to recognize what is 
before him. 


A woman may come to him saying: 
“My husband has died, and I simply 
cannot believe in eternal life. I don’t 
know if I want to live.” In this situa- 
tion, his role usually is to give assur- 
ance and let the individual work out 
her grief. However, this can be a dis- 
guise for deep-seated trouble. A psy- 
chiatrist may tell the minister that 
this women has an oedipus complex 
and feels a lot of guilt. 


Unless a minister has had a lot of 
social work or psychiatric training, I 
do not know how he would recognize 
severely disturbed behavior. Often it 
is so skillfully disguised as only to be 
recognized by the expert. Let us say 
that the minister suspects there is 
something seriously wrong with the 
individual. There are three possibili- 
ties open to him. 

First, he may try to treat the dif- 
ficulty. If he does, he should know 
that he is treading ground where great 
skill is needed. If he has that skill, 
well and good. If he has not, he should 
refer the individual to someone better 
qualified than he. 

The second is a peculiar relation- 
ship. Many people get comfort out of 
talking with a minister. All goes well 
in the interviews until the real dif- 
ficulty is reached. Many people can- 
not face that difficulty and others de- 
liberately will not. If the minister 
pushes them, the whole counseling re- 
lationship stops. Many times such peo- 
ple use the minister, and the Church, 
as a prop to keep up their courage in 
a situation they do not change. It is a 
sort of Alice-in-Wonderland exist- 


ence. If the Church, or the minister, 
should disappear from that life, there 
would be little left. It is of value to 
the minister to understand the role he, 
and the Church, are playing. 

There is of course a deep Christian 
problem attached to this. Perhaps a 
woman’s husband has divorced her. 
Her difficulties go deep and the poison 
of resentment and bitterness fill her 
life. She cannot face it. The minister 
is on the horns of a dilemma. This 
person is not a true Christian as long 
as she cannot face her life and clean 
out the bitterness and resentment. On 
the other hand, she seems unable to 
go any further in facing her difficul- 
ties. She uses the Church in this Alice- 
in-Wonderland manner. Here and in 
countless similar situations lies part 
of the reason for the lethargy of the 
Church. 

Within this division there is a 
group more baffling to the pastoral 
counselor than to any other kind of 
counselor. These are the people whose 
problems baffle psychiatry and whose 
actions may be contrary to the Chris- 
tian moral life. Here is an attractive 
married man whose heart and soul is 
in supporting his Church. Suddenly it 
is found that he is still married to an- 
other wife living somewhere else. 
Upon investigation the psychiatrist 
tells you this man is a psychopathic 
personality. He further tells you that 
his profession is baffled as to how to 
help such people. What is the minis- 
ter to do with such a person? One 
side of this man’s personality desires 
Christ, the other does not. There is 
no way of drawing that personality 
into a united whole. Is there any pow- 
er which can? What does the Church 
do about him? 


This situation seems to be true of 
other types such as some epileptics 
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and homosexuals. Both see Christ 
through the haze of their affliction, 
but are baffled and unable to lay hold 
of the fullness of His life. They baf- 
fle the psychiatrist and the medic. The 
minister as a counselor must be con- 
cerned with their immortal souls. 
Again we ask, is there any power 
which can change the pattern of their 
lives ? 


N THIS third division, | am think- 

ing particularly of a situation which 
can be described quickly in speaking 
of the aged. 

A woman may reach the age of 65, 
become ill, and have meager resources. 
She has no relatives and few friends. 
She turns to her trusted friend the 
minister. He may have either to ar- 
range for her entrance into a home for 
the aged, or secure public assistance. 
This may be true of many situations 
where an individual trusting in the 
minister asks him to use community 
resources as an aid. The individual 
does not know much about this phase 
of community life and is afraid to 
approach it. He prefers his minister to 
some unknown worker in another 
field. 

This poses two questions to the min- 
ister. How much knowledge does he 
have in regard to community resoure- 
es? Next, how much time does he 
have and how well equipped is he to 
do case work? 

Every graduate social worker is 
thoroughly schooled in what are the 
resources provided by a community. 
Also, of equal importance, she knows 
how to use them. She knows within 
what limits an agency can operate 
both in function and by law. Without 
such training a person may expect 
more from some agency than it can 
give. By not understanding the meth- 
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ods of case work, and the function 
of an agency, the minister often be- 
comes exasperated with both when he 
does not get the help he desires. 

Before assuming an obligation to 
help someone which requires long time 
care, the minister should think out 
what that means in terms of his own 
time and abilities. If there is an agen- 
cy available which can give the time, 
and do the work, should the minister 
assume the load? The minister, be- 
cause he is a pastor, is tempted to take 
on all sorts of situations, whdareas 
some of them need skills and time 
which are not within his possibility to 
meet. In many instances he could act 
as an interpreter to the individual— 
leading him to the place where help 
can be secured. While that help is 
being given, he can give moral and 
spiritual courage and support. This can 
be particularly true in the case of an 
unmarried girl who faces pregnancy 
and childbirth. The legal and confine- 
ment problems are better handled by 
some agency equipped to do the job. 
The girl’s whole attitude toward life 
may be saved by a wise and kindly 
pastoral counselor. 

Again I repeat, the parson does not 
lose face when he refers a person to 
some other agent. His kindly, loving 
interest stays with that person, and 
gives meaning to the experience. 

This brings me to the conclusion of 
this article. I would like to leave it 
with two thoughts in mind. 


The pastoral office of the Church 
is more needed today than it ever was. 
Fortunately, its whole scope is being 
re-thought. In centuries past the pas- 
tor’s role included rudiments of psy- 
chiatry, medicine, and case work. To- 
day, others are more skilled in those 
fields than he. The parson now only 
needs sufficient knowledge to cooper- 
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ate intelligently with those other pro- 
fessions, and to carry on counseling 
uncomplicated by deep emotional and 
mental disturbances. He needs a suf- 
ficient knowledge in order to evaluate 
his own skills, and call a halt to his 
own activities if he begins to delve too 
deeply into another's personality. 
The great work of the pastor is in 
the realm of the spirit. Naturally, 
that is not a thing apart from the 
rest of life. The pastor is the inter- 
preter of God to men, and he is the 
physician of the soul. The power of 
God can change lives. We see bound- 
ary lines disappear today between the 
fields of religion, medicine, and psy- 
chiatry. Men are asking questions 
about the spiritual life. They find in 
the New Testament particularly, the 
record where God wrought dramatic 
changes in lives afflicted by deep-seat- 
ed mental and emotional difficulties. 


the allied professions 
W are going to say to religion: “We 
lave here a case which we are totally 
unable to change. Can the power of 
God blow apart these set patterns and 
reintegrate this life into a unified, cre- 
ative whole? We in medicine and psy- 
chiatry try to apply specific methods 
to certain afflictions. Can you recom- 
mend specific application .of God's 
Spirit to remedy this situation?” 

Let us not forget that Christ said: 
“This kind can come forth by nothing, 
but by prayer and fasting.” (Mark 
9:29.) He would seem to indicate that 
the operation of God's power differs 
with the need of the situation. He also 
implies that He has the knowledge of 
what that difference is and the skill 
needed for its application. 

The medical doctor does not heal 
his patient. He knows the condition 
of the body and does corrective work 
which removes the obstacles which 
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prevent the body's powers to heal. It 
has taken years of grueling hard re- 
search and acquired skill for the med- 
ical profession to reach its present 
state of efficiency. 

I think we can safely say that we 
in the realm of religion, in the past 
one hundred years, have done no such 
extensive research in the realm of the 
spirit. The hand of tradition may hold 
us back saying that research in the 
work of God's’ Holy Spirit is blas- 
phemy. The real question is, can we 
afford to wait any longer? 

The exploration of the whole realm 
of the use of God’s power to change 
life, coming through His Holy Spirit 
lies before us. The whole life of the 
Church as a channel of that Spirit is 
a subject for exploration. Not least 
among those considerations will be the 
interior life of the minister. himself. 
The New Testament clearly indicates 
that Christ meant the Apostles to be 
channels of this spiritual power. The 
parson will have to be aware of that 
power within himself, and skillful in 
its administration. 

I believe it is in this spiritual realm 
where the Church will make her par- 
ticular contribution to the whole realm 
of counseling. 
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The Navy Chaplain’s Work 
With The Sick and Wounded 


Understanding of the Psychology of Patients and 


Their Families is A ''Must"’ 


BY CAPTAIN ERNEST L. ACKISS 


Chaplain Corps, 
U. S. Navy, Retired 


OR MANY YEARS Navy Regu- 

lations have stated that the chap- 
lain’s station in battle shall be “‘a place 
whereat he may attend the wounded.” 
Here is a graphic statement of the 
chaplain’s province in the U. S. Navy 
—in battle, his place is among the 
wounded and dying. When death is be- 
lieved to be inevitable, the medical of- 
ficer, after doing all in his power for 
the patient, gives place to the chaplain. 
In turn, the chaplain is keenly alive 
to the responsibilities that go with be- 
ing present during the closing hours 
of a man’s life. 

The Navy maintains at least two 
chaplains, and frequently three or more 
chaplains, on duty at all, large Naval 
hospitals, so that the patients may be 
more adequately cared for religiously, 
and the different major faiths may be 
represented among the chaplains where 
possible. This affords more patients re- 
ligious ministrations by clergymen of 
their own faith. These chaplains form 
a religious team and cooperate in their 
work with the sick and, wounded. In 
the major hospitals, Catholic and Prot- 
estant chaplains often have offices 
close together, with a common recep- 
tion room between the two offices. 


The chaplains meet in the office of the 
senior chaplain to discuss common 
problems and to work out needed pro- 
grams or assignments for the day, oth- 
er than the usual routine. 

The techniques employed by some 
Navy chaplains at major hospitals will 
doubtless prove of interest. In pastoral 
work in hospitals, an understanding of 
the psychology of the patients and of 
their dependents or families is a 
“must.” 


The patients admitted to the hospi- 
tal may be divided roughly into two 
groups. One group includes those who, 
while not seriously ill, are not fit for 
full duty. They are usually ambulant. 
Hospital routine tends to be irksome 
to them, and they are anxious to go 
back to duty. The other group includes 
those coming to the hospital for the 
first time. To those the chaplain must 
give special attention. There must be 
sensitiveness to the fact that many pa- 
tients come from homes to which the 
doctor is called only in‘ an emergency. 
Furthermore, one goes to the hospital 
only as a last resort, and if a person 
enters a hospital, he is supposed to be 
critically ill. Something like this is 
often in the background of the new 
patient’s mind. 

The family and close relatives of 
the patients, who have much the same 
attitude toward the hospital as he, will 
likely come at once to see him. The 
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chaplain must be prepared to sympa- 
thetically and wisely meet and work 
with these family groups. 

While the new patient may put up 
a brave front when the trip is his first 
to a hospital, unless he knows the na- 
ture of his illness and its course of 
treatment, there is often fear in his 
heart of what the hospital diagnosti- 
cian may find, or of the outcome of his 
illness. The alert hospital chaplain un- 
derstands this, and briefs the patient 
on the meaning of “routine hospitaliza- 
tion,” and guides his conversation and 
conduct with due consideration for the 
particular situation. 

At larger hospitals, a twenty-four 
duty watch list is kept, whereby there 
is available at all times the services of 
a Catholic or Protestant chaplain, with 
a Jewish chaplain or rabbi usually avail- 
able by telephone. A copy of the admis- 
sion and disposition sheet is sent to 
the office of the senior chaplain daily, 
from which the chaplains learn the 
name, rating or rank, religious affilia- 
tion, hospital location, marital status, 
etc., of the newly admitted patients. 
Within a short time, a chaplain comes 
by to see the newly admitted patients. 
He visits with them in a friendly way, 
offering to them any services the chap- 
las can render. The chaplains en- 
deavor to see each bed patient daily; 
and, of course, as desired, if the pa- 
tient is on the serious or critical list. 
Thus all the patients become accus- 
tomed to seeing the chaplains around 
the wards and rooms, and rather look 
forward to their visits. Many of the 
longer term patients insist that the 
chaplain drop in for a brief chat each 
day. As a rule, even when a patient 
is placed on the serious or critical list, 
other patients are not disturbed or the 
patient himself unduly alarmed by calls 
from the chaplain, since the chaplain 


is known to visit all bed patients daily 
without special reference to the degree 
of their illness. 


HE CHAPLAIN comes closest to 

the patients who are placed on the 
serious or critical list, for the chaplain 
is notified at once when patients are 
placed on such lists. If the patient is 
seriously or critically ill at the time of 
his admission, the chaplain is able to 
dispel undue anxiety on the part of 
the patient at the chaplain’s early call 
by simply stating that such a call is a 
customary procedure at the hospital. 
If the patient has been in the hospital 
for some time, he is already accus- 
tomed to frequent visits by the chap- 
lain. 

The chaplain receives each day a list 
of scheduled operations for the follow- 
ing day. Many patients know little of 
operating procedure, and because of 
this are nervous and a bit frightened, 
though unwilling to admit it. This con- 
dition is not helpful to the patient and 
sometimes the operation is made more 
difficult for the surgeon. The chaplain 
is sometimes able to calm many in- 
ward fears and quiet the patient’s mind 
through telling him something of what 
he may expect, and how he can hasten 
his own recovery through full coop- 
eration with the surgeon. Some pa- 
tients ask that the chaplain go with 
them into the operating room and re- 
main through the operation. The chap- 
lain regards this as a service to both 
the patient and the surgeon. Usually 
the medical officers and chaplains work 
together as a team on various cases. 
Frequently on mental cases, where 
mental patients 
often aid in the treatment and eventual 
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ture of the patient’s talks with him. 


Some patients desire the services of 
clergymen of their own denomination. 
A list of clergymen, willing to come 
to the hospital on call, is kept for im- 
mediate reference, the chaplain using 
every endeavor to secure one of the de- 
sired denomination. 


Second only to their work with the 
patients is the pastoral work of the 
Navy chaplains with their families and 
immediate relative. At one large Navy 
hospital where no chapel was available, 
the chaplains were able to set up two 
small chapels, one for Protestant and 
Jewish usage, and one for Catholic 
usage and for the reservation of the 
Blessed Sacrament. These chapels 
proved of invaluable service not only to 
the ambulant patients who used them 
daily, but also for families of patients 
where they might go for religious med- 
itation, prayer, and worship. The fam- 
ilies often remained in the chapel 
prayer while the patient was undergo- 
ing his operation. The chaplain some- 
times joined the family in these pray- 

The chaplain is also of help to 
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both the patient and his family in sug- 
gesting to the family how they may 
best conduct themselves in the sick 
room. 


Pastoral work aboard hospital ships 
is so much like that at shorebased hos- 
pitals that no more needs to be added, 


BRIEF WORD of the pastoral 

work of Navy chaplains with the 
Marine Corps ashore in war time is 
appropos. When possible, chaplains are 
ordered to Marine Corps units suf- 
ficiently in advance of combat for each 
chaplain to know the men of his unit. 
This association establishes a basis for 
effective pastoral work. 


Before the landing or attack, the 
chaplains suggests that each man of- 
fer his prayers in his own way or form, 
as the chaplain offers prayer for all. 

The Catholic chaplain often uses this 
opportunity to give a special blessing 
and conditional absolution to the Cath- 
olic men present. 


In combat, the chaplains’ work is 
carried on principally at the first aid 
dressing stations and at field hospitals. 
Then, in addition to their religious 
ministration, they are able to render 
to the wounded and dying such serv- 
ices as noting special requests, words 
or messages for the next of kin. How- 
ever, chaplains frequently join the 
troops on the firing line, help in evacu- 
ating the wounded, and themselves as- 
sist in rescuing some of the wounded 
from hazardous areas. 


Possibly only the wounded man 
himself can say what it means to see 
through pain-clouded eyes, the cross 
or tablets on the helmet or collar of the 
man bending over him and to hear the 
strengthening and comforting words of 


his religious faith. 
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The Chaplain’s Contribution to Theology 


If We Can View Sound Psychological Knowledge Within 


a Theological Context, We Can Become Major 


Apologists for the Christian Faith 


BY SEWARD HILTNER 
Associate Professor of Pastoral 
Theology, Federated Theologicai 

Faculty of The University of Chicago 


N CONSIDERING implica- 

tions of what has been said’in my 
article in the preceding issue, it is nec- 
essary to add a word about psycholo- 
gy. Psychology is, properly, as it ap- 
pears in the university curriculum, an 
independent branch of study, or a 
branch of study associated with other 
social and humanistic studies. But 
psychology is also, at the same time, 
an aspect of theology. There can be 
no theology which devotes no attention 
to man’s psyche; and the minute it 
does so, it is psychological. Today our 
psychological knowledge is becoming 
more exact, especially in terms of how 
things operate. This corrects some of 
the content of the older psychology. 
3ut it does not set psychology off 
from theology, as if psychology could 
grow but theology could not. To hold 
the latter view is to be in a grooved 
orthodoxy. Yet, as we have seen, it 
has been a deeper desire than can be 
met by a grooved orthodoxy which has 
This is the concluding part of Seward Hilt- 
ner’s article, “Theology and the Institution- 
al Chaplain.” The first part appeared in our 
February issue. 


stimulated the development of the new 
movement in pastoral care. 

What are the implications of all this 
for the chaplain’s work? First, there 
are implications for his basic attitude 
toward the nature of his work. If he 
is one who has repressed the basically 
theological character of his work, he 
can now set himself straight on that. 
If he still finds himself considering 
theology as a set of doctrines or ideas 
over against his daily work, then he 
can tell himself that, theologically 
speaking, he is still living in a New- 
tonian and not an E/insteinian uni- 
verse. Unless his theology contains 
some understanding of process, it is 
by that much merely categorical and 
undynamic, therefore false to the way 
God operates with men. 

Second, he can make a conscious 
effort, though without straining, to 
identify in traditional theological 
language some of the processes with 
which he is dealing—as well as giving 
them psychological names. This is not 
as simple as it sounds, for I do not be- 
lieve these phrases can be translated 
into one another. Their foci are differ- 
ent. And yet at the level of intention, 
that is, the values, positive or negative, 
which they intend to convey, they are 
very intimately related. If this is kept 
in mind, I believe it makes easier such 
theological identification of one’s pas- 
toral operations. 
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The real difficulty to be overcome is 
what might be called the “macrocosmic 
fallacy” so deeply imbedded in the 
theological thinking of most of us. Let 
me illustrate. Suppose we are dealing 
with a hospital patient who is bitter 
about the need for the operation which 
will enforce a different pattern of liv- 
ing in the future. Suppose, then, that 
through good pastoral work on our 
part, our patient has gradually come 
to terms with the psychic suffering, 
and a new positive attitude toward life 
begins to emerge. In the secular psy- 
chological context we would then say 
that the counseling relationship has 
served as a bridge and as a mobilizer 
of the inherent strength of selfhood 
already there. That view would ask no 
other genetic questions. Its metaphys- 
ics would be a simple positivism, ‘Life 
and people are like that.” 


UT WE should do more than this. 

We are concerned with genesis, 
and with that general truth we call 
metaphysical or metapsychological. We 
will therefore identify the source of 
what enabled our patient to make the 
change (which appeared with the 
patient, within our relationship with 
the patient, and within us) as the op- 
eration of the Holy Spirit or of Di- 
vine Grace. This is no mere bit of in- 
tellectual acrobatics. For so to believe 
is to see our actual operations in a 
wider context of being, and therefore 
to be closer to general truth than the 
positivist. Besides, there are important 
implications of attitude for us. To see 
it in this way is to give us a sense of 
humility before God and his working 
which is much like Schleiermacher’s 
theological sense of dependence. It is 
to be sharply distinguished from de- 
pendence as the psychologists use the 
term. 


On the rare occasions when we may 


see a fairly complete life transforma- 
tion, it may be easy for us to carry on 
this procedure. But the fact is that we 
usually see, at the most, but. slight 
changes in direction. Here is where 
the “macrocosmic fallacy” impedes us. 
If the transformation is complete, it is 
theology. If it is only in terms of di- 
rection, we are not so sure. But why 
should we be less sure? Growth comes 
from redirection, and in time. It need 
not be sudden. A glimmer of insight 
may be as valuable in the iong run as 
an overwhelming change. We need not 
let ourselves be intimidated into over- 
looking the theological significance of 
even slight changes in life direction. 


If we follow the kind of procedure 
suggested, we need to do so critically. 
That is, it does no good if we desert 
our case-work principles on the as- 
sumption that all the traditional doc- 
trines of Christian theology are some- 
how good and to be praised. To illu- 
strate, on the one side, it seems to me 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit gets 
tremendous reinforcement from  pas- 
toral work. But on the other side, I 
believe our work may make us ques- 
tion the religious intention of the doc- 
trine of atonement, in most of its tra- 
ditional interpretations, as a perma- 
nently valuable doctrine. We can cer- 
tainly see in our parishioners the 
need for atonement and its meaning, 
and therefore get new light on it as 
a temporary necessity. “But to help 
this person move toward either emo- 
tional maturity or salvation, the point 
of view from which a need for atone- 
ment springs, i.e., a preoccupation 
with blame, needs to be altered. Luth- 
er discovered he could not accept such 
a doctrine in the grooved form in 
which the Roman church had placed 
it. We need the essence of Luther’s 
insight. But we know much more 
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about how it works in human beings 
than he did. 

If we follow a procedure such as 
this, we are, I believe, acting as theo- 
logians. Theology itself, as Barth re- 
minds us, is not sacred. Theology is 
man’s intellectual attempt to state and 
communicate the truth about his faith, 
that faith having come out of his and 
the church’s total experience. Our 
breath need be no more bated when 
we speak of atonement that when we 
talk of self-punishment. But we are 
attempting, day by day, to see the 
meaning of what we do in that con- 
text containing our best human un- 
derstanding of God. We do so crit- 
ically, since God is not everything, and 
by no means all the insights of men 
into God's nature are sound. 

We can, then, first examine our at- 
titude with regard to the basic rela- 
tionship of theology to our work. Sec- 
ond, we can identify the processes we 
see in a theological context and frame- 
work. Third, we can, if we are cau- 
tious and as critical of results as we 
would be of our psychological insights, 
make this kind of thinking so much 
a part of ourselves that we use it na- 
turally in our work with our people. 
If a parishioner, with our help, has 
begun to move from bitterness or des- 
pair in the direction of hope and af- 
firmation, we will find it the most nat- 
ural thing to say, “Then it seems 
that something very like the Holy 
Spirit has been. . . .” 


T WHAT point something of this 

kind emerges in our helping ac- 
tivity seems to me immaterial. If we 
lived in an age of homogeneous faith, 
where thought in such a context were 
part of the common culture, clearly 
we should do so all the time. But our 
age is very different. Even our most 
devoted parishioners may be for “re- 


ligion” but quake in their boots when 
they hear “theology” mentioned. There 
are some who believe this kind of 
thing must be done all the time, from 
the beginning, if the help given is to 
be religious or in a theological frame- 
work. This seems to me _ nonsense, 
but understandable nonsense based on 
a grooved orthodoxy. 

As a pastoral helper, my job is to 
aid a person to mobilize potential re- 
sources so that he may have and feel 
one kind of experience rather than 
another. If discussion of fish-hooks 
should happen to be the verbal medi- 
um to this end, I would use them, and 
know that in that situation they were 
the instrument of God’s grace. But 
once something had happened, I would 
certainly believe the parishioner 
stronger if he could nail down his ex- 
perience in a broader rather than in 
a.narrower context. Any psychologist 
will admit that a person who has in- 
sight into his personality patterns has 
gone further than one who knows 
only some of his traits. We go a step 
further, and believe that understand- 
ing one’s own experience in a general 
context is much closer to the real 
truth. 

Fourth, the chaplain can begin to 
take seriously his task of developing 
and correcting our understanding of 
the Christian faith. It would be im- 
perialistic if he felt that only his type 
of experience could do this. But his 
is one channel among others, and an 
important one, for re-examining the 
meaning and validity of our faith it- 
self. To do this effectively, however, 
he needs to know more than he sees 
with his own eyes. The better oriented 
he is in the several approaches to 
theological thought, the more meaning- 
ful will be his own observations. 

Some may ask: If the chaplain is 
concerned to be a theologian, is he 
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not then likely to fail to see his patient, 
and to be preoccupied with general 
truth? If that is the way he sees it, 
my reply would be that he does not 
understand the problem. All truth 
which admits the basic importance of 
process moves from the most concrete 
to the most general, and back again. 
What impedes truth, and fails to help 
parishioners, is preoccupation with 
secondary things in between—whether 
they be categories of personality types, 
or a blind loyalty to some particular 
doctrine which then remains unexam- 
inable. 

There is no other way to help our 
parishioners than to see them in all 
the individual concreteness of which 
we are capable. But there is no way 
to do this unless we move from the 
most general perspective of which 
theology is capable, rather than being 
under the illusion that some limited 
general perspective is adequate. To be 
ready to perceive concrete uniqueness, 
there must not be blinders which au- 
tomatically shut off half our vision be- 
fore we start looking. The deeper the 
theological interest, the more likely 
we are to see the genuine uniqueness 
of the people we try to help. 


HERE IS, of course, a kind of 

theological preoccupation which 
could seriously interfere with our pas- 
toral work. If our theological thinking, 
instead of being a rational attempt to 
comprehend the deeper stretches of 
our experience, actually serves a de- 
fensive or smoke-screen kind of pur- 
pose, then we may be preoccupied 
with our system and fail to see the 
parishioner. But the fault, then, is not 
in the attempt to get the theological 
view. It is rather in assuming uncrit- 
ically that any theological interest is 
as soundly motivated as any other, 
which is not true. What is needed in 
such a case is radical examination of 
the motivations behind the theological 
interest, not an elimination of any 
such interest. 


I am convinced that we are only on 
the threshold of such activity. The 
type of thinking which is most dis- 
tinctively characteristic of our cen- 
tury, says Harry A. Overstreet, is 
the psychological. In the theological 
world, chaplains and other students of 
pastoral care are the. most obvious 
exemplaries of this fact. If we can 
use every bit of sound psychological 
knowledge we can get and view it with- 
in a theological context, we have a 
chance to become major apologists for 
the Christian faith in our century. 
But if we by-pass this task on the 
ground that we are metely psycholog- 
ical specialists, thereby effecting an 
artificial divorce of psychology and 
theology, we shall be only technical 
operators denying the broader impli- 
cations of our actual work. Or if we 
retreat to some grooved orthodoxy, 
regardless of its content, we shall also 
be evading the implications of our op- 
portunity. 
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The Church Program of Education in Marriage 


and the Family 


Happiness Does Not Just Happen; It is Achieved 


BY ROY A, BURKART 


Pastor of First Community Church, 
Columbus, Ohio 


This article is another of the series 
which Dr. Burkhart is writing for us 
on the complete counseling program 
of the church, the first of which ap- 
peared in our October issue and dealt 
with pre-marital counseling. The pres- 
ent article is a continuation of that 
article, dealing with “From the Wed- 
ding to the Coming of the First 
Child.” Dr. Burkhart is working on a 
number of other articles in this series, 
dealing with middle age, the aged, etc. 


LL COUPLES look forward with 

great anticipation to marriage: 
but not all find what they hope for. It 
is one thing to look forward to the 
wedding; it is quite another thing to 
live happily beyond that day. Happi- 
ness does not just happen; it is achiev- 
ed. 

The degree of a couple’s freedom 
for happy marriage is determined by 
everything that went into the develop- 
ment of their personalities prior to 
the wedding. Of great importance, of 
course, are the family situations in 
which the young people grew up. The 
goals they cherish and the methods 
they are accustomed to using to achieve 
their goals, their habits of living and 
thinking, their physical as well as men- 


tal and spiritual health, their adjusta- 


bility, whether they are selfish or gen- 
erous, happy or gloomy, sociable or 
unsociable, kindly or surly,—all will 
enter into making the quality of their 
life together. 


As pointed out in a preceding arti- 
cle, guidance prior to the wedding is 
of the utmost importance in helping 
a couple understand the nature of their 
new relationship, and it is the author’s 
belief that the Church has a primary 
opportunity to furnish such guidance. 
If the couple have been helped to an 
understanding of their own natures, 
duties and contributions, schooled in 
methods of avoiding certain pitfalls 
into which young married people fre- 
quently fall, shown the nature of true 
love and its importance in reaching 
maximum fulfillment, their marriage 
should be satisfying from the start 
and should contain great potentialities 
for growth into a wonderful and last- 
ing union. 

If they have not had the benefit of 
such pre-marital guidance, if perhaps 
they have come from another city or 
another parish where such guidance is 
not offered, then the minister should 
make plain to them that they are wel- 
come to come to him for counseling. 

The usual couple starts out with 
the thrilling experience of a wedding 
and all that is incident to it—such as 
a reception, the receiving of gifts, a 
honeymoon trip together. Though 
there may tend to be some letdown 
after all that excitement, usually that 
is offset by the thrill of starting 
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housekeeping together. The couple 
have a home together now for the first 
time. No matter how humble it is, it 
is theirs. It may be in a house, it may 
be in a small apartment on the third 
floor of someone else’s home, it may 
be in a trailer; but it is theirs. They 
have looked forward to having it, and 
now anticipation has become realiza- 
tion. 

For the first time they do not face 
the customary partings. Now after an 
enjoyable evening together the boy 
does not have to leave the girl at one 
home and go to another himself. They 
are together and this is a great satis- 
faction. They have looked forward to 
the day when they would not have to 
separate, and now it has come. 

They are free to allow their love 
feelings maximum fulfillment in in- 
timate physical witness. If they are 
wise they will learn to discipline and 
control themselves so this witness 
never palls or becomes common. They 
can achieve increasing satisfaction in 
sexual relations. They ‘will learn the 
lesson that is basic to married happi- 
ness,—that only he who gives in love 
has. 

The boy will be proud to go off to 
work in the morning knowing that the 
money he earns will be used to sup- 
port his wife and their home. The 
girl will take joy in carrying out some 
of her own ideas of home decoration 
and management, and will delight in 
experimentation in cooking some of 
her husband’s favorite dishes. 

They will have the satisfaction of 
doing many little loving things for 
each other as never before. The wife 
may bring her husband his slippers, or 
he may help her with the dishes. There 
will be many little cooperative tasks, 
humdrum in themselves, that take on 
new charm when performed by the 
two together in mutual good fellow- 
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ship, such as putting up the screens, 
or fixing up the yard, or straightening 
up the house before company arrives. 
Such cooperative activities bring great 
enrichment to their life together. 

With a proper spirit of adjustability 
to each other and mutual consideration 
of and love for each other, the couple 
should not only find these new joys 
in the beginning but should find their 
meaning and validity multplied many 
fold as the years go by. 


UT DESPITE anticipations and 

satisfactions, there are almost 
sure to be some disillusionments. Per- 
haps the couple in their idealism ex- 
pected perfection or something too 
nearly approximating it. They have 
perhaps prior to the marriage lived on 
too high an emotional level to be sup- 
ported indefinitely by their physical 
frames. Perhaps in the days of court- 
ship each not only tried to appear but 
actually became more thoughtful, less 
selfish, more détermined to please the 
other than their normal habit system 
will allow over a prolonged period. 
Perhaps they were then more the per- 
sons they want to be than the persons 
they actually are. 


A satisfactory period of courtship 
prior to the wedding, plus adequate 
counseling should keep the disillu- 
sionments to a minimum, but even so 
some things can not be anticipated. 


When the wedding is over and they 
come to those first experiences of daily 
living together, they will no longer 
live so much on an emotional level, 
but will gradually settle down to the 
level of their long-established habit 
system, and then they will see each 
other as they really are. If they had 
given in to flashes of temper before, 
they will begin to do so now. If they 
were impatient, in due time their im- 
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patience will again crop out. If there 
are tendencies to carelessness, they 
will soon become known. Non-sociable 
tendencies will soon come to light. 


Prior to the wedding they were to- 
gether pretty much at times when 
they planned to be. They were fitting- 
ly dressed. The girl at least had given 
attention to her hair and makeup. 
They were together on a romantic level 
and in a romantic atmosphere. Now 
they see each other before breakfast, 
rumpled and sleepy, the boy with a 
stubble of beard and the girl with her 
hair awry or tight against her head in 
unattractive pin curls. They face the 
realities of making a life together. 
They must plan budgets, do market- 
ing, scrub floors, clean bathrooms, 
handle dirty clothes, hang up suits, 
wash out the bath tub after baths. 


It is important that they react with a 
sense of humor and understanding to 
these situations and not be too shocked 
or too hurt or too worried. Though 
they should be growing toward per- 
fection, they have not attained it. They 
are imperfect beings who have to ac- 
cept each other as they are, while all 
the time seeing the possibilities of 
what they can become. 


There are other awakenings. If the 
boy had a mother who was a very 
good housekeeper and good cook, he 
mav be aware that his wife is less 
skillful, and it is important that he 
have the right attitude toward her 
shortcomings. If the relationship of 
the girl’s father with his wife and 
family was especially exemplary, it 
is important for the girl to react to 
her husband’s comparative ineptitude 
with understanding and not with 
shock; with patience and not with 
criticism. Both should recognize that 
some skills, in human relationship as 
well as in cookery, come from long 


experience, with many trials and many 
errors. 


HERE OFTEN are disappoint- 

ments in the intimate witness of 
love. From reading books and other 
preconceived notions the couple may 
have come to certain decisions as to 
the fulfillments they should know. The 
first experiences may fall far short of 
expectation. They may jump to the 
conclusion that this means they have 
chosen the wrong partners, whereas in 
reality what they need is a little pa- 
tience and time to straighten out some 
of their difficulties. If they have been 
properly guided pre-maritally, they 
should be able to achieve fulfillment, 
but if it is not achieved, they should 
have the understanding to cope with 
their disappointment intelligently, be- 
ing glad for whatever satisfactions 
they do have and coming back with 
renewed hope and improved technique 
until the relationship is satisfactory 
to both. 


Frequently if the girl cannot achieve 
fulfillment there is stress. The couple 
may seek so earnestly to achieve ful- 
fillment that they create tension. Just 
as trying too hard to go to sleep may 
bring wakefulness, so striving too ear- 
nestly for fulfillment can create con- 
flict. Increasingly the couple may try 
harder and yet harder until an experi- 
ence that should be one of great ten- 
derness and loveliness becomes one of 
great struggle. Before they know it 
the girl can develop a very fundamen- 
tal hesitation, or the boy can lose pa- 
tience and give up entirely trying to 
help his wife attain satisfaction. 

The boy not have 


may staying 


power. If so he may come to a climax 
even before the girl is thoroughly 
awakened. If he cares about her this 
becomes not only embarrassing to him, 
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but frustrating and disappointing to 
both of them. If they reach such an 
impasse, the boy should seek the coun- 
sel of a wise physician.* There is a 
solution, and the couple should not 
give up hope of felicity too easily. 

Or the girl may have been warm 
in her feeling of love before the wed- 
ding, due to a natural need for af- 
fection, but when it comes to the ac- 
tual experience of cohabitation, she 
may be unable to respond. She may 
actually be cold. Very frequently in 
such cases there has been a_back- 
ground experience or series of ex- 
periences that have created the hesi- 
tation, or she may be afraid of preg- 
nancy, or afraid of pain, or she may 
have some other anxiety that may be 
eliminated as she is led to insight 
through counseling. 


Ordinarily it takes two people from 
two to three months to find real phy- 
sical satisfaction, and even longer may 
be required for the achievement of 
mutuality of fulfillment. Two people 
should be happy over whatever sat- 
isfactions they do achieve in the be- 
ginning and learn increasingly how to 
contribute to the maximum happiness 
of each other. Some people who 
achieve the greatest happiness finally 
did not start out too auspiciously in 
their sexual relations. If there are dif- 
ficulties, however, counsel should be 
sought before the couple become emo- 
tionally rooted and before impassable 
barriers are created between them. 


Other disappointments may come 


* The author has prepared a pamphlet en- 
titled, Growing in Love's Personal Wit- 


ness, Which is an interpretation of the sexual - 


relationship from a Christian point of view. 
In this pamphlet such problems are dis- 
cussed. A copy may be secured from Com- 
munity Books, 1320 Cambridge Boulevard. 
Columbus, Ohio. Cost 25c. 
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from their relations with their families. 
A good dating period should have 
revealed what the weaknesses and de- 
mands of the families are likely to be; 
yet prior to the marriage the couple 
are inclined to view such potential 
difficulties with the greatest possible 
optimism, and then, too, parents may 
manifest or develop attitudes not in 
evidence prior to the wedding. What 
formerly appeared as ant hills may 
now seem mountains of difficulty. It 
may be no simple matter for them to 
get along amicably with their in-laws 
and consequently maintain harmony 
with each other. 

Awakenings may come to the best 
intentioned couples due to differences 
in church loyalties. A boy who gave 
his best attention to winning the girl 
before the wedding may _ retrogress 
now that she is won to prolonged ses- 
sions with the old gang. He may stay 
away many nights and very late. Or 
he may throw himself into his work 
so completely that he has little time 
for his wife. 

Or the wife may be so preoccupied 
with her housekeeping that she neg- 
lects her personal appearance or fails 
to give her husband the attention he 
wants or the encouragement he needs. 
The husband may come home expect- 
ing to find his wife rested and _ vital 
and discover that she is weary and 
disheveled, physically unattractive, 
not the companion he had hoped for 
for a cozy dinner and an expectant 
evening. 

Whatever the difficulties may be, 
in most cases the marriage is not en- 
tirrely what the couple expected. They 
should remember that neither can be 
expected to be perfect. They are not 
even fully mature perhaps; they have 
more growing to do. In some respects 
they may be children and_ therefore 
patience and understanding for these 
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awakenings are important. Marriage 
is held together quite as much by a 
sense of duty as by mutual gratifica- 
tion. Even if the couple achieve sexual 
and other gratifications in their rela- 
tionship, they cannot expect to live 
on one uninterrupted level of ecstasy. 
There will be letdowns and disap- 
pointments and frustrations in the hap- 
piest marriages. A sense of obligation 
is essential to tide the couple over 
these periods, and from living up to 
this sense of obligation they even de- 
rive additional gratification, for know- 
ing they are doing the right thing, 
living up to the good in them, brings 
the highest fulfillment of the Christian 
way of life, that is, a union with God, 
and that in turn puts them back again 
into the right relationship with each 
other. 


OME QUITE simple but funda- 

mental rules or principles may 
help guide a couple in establishing the 
kind of relationship that will give 
them mutual satisfaction in the early 
days of marriage and prepare them 
emotionally for the coming of the first 
baby. 

One of these principles is to burn 
the bridges of the past. The choice 
has been made, the die is cast. They 
are now married and they ought to 
look forward. They have said they 
were taking each other “for better or 
for worse,” and so should be pre- 
pared to take the worse with the bet- 
ter, though they should always con- 
centrate on the better. Any tendency 
on the part of either to raise the ques- 
tion whether he or she married the 
right person or how life would be if 
someone else had been chosen should 
be promptly squelched, for it will not 
lead to happiness. 

The more the couple look forward 
constructively and hopefully and with 


a very definite will to make a success 
of their marriage, to find all the hap- 
piness possible, all the satisfactions 
they can, the fewer disappointments 
they will know. They ought never to 
lose sight of the ideal and never stop 
aiming for it; but at the same time 
they should be happy with what they 
know. 

A second principle is for them to 
be constructive instead of destructive, 
positive instead of negative. They will 
find it helpful to look for what is fa- 
vorable and good and build on that. 
They ought not to be niggardly about 
their compliments or reticent about 
praise where praise is merited. For 
such positive attitudes not only help 
the morale of both but actually in- 
crease their capacities, and are con- 
ducive to growth of the good that is 
in them. Accentuating the positive is 
as beneficial‘in marriage as in any 
other relationship in life. To be too 
critical is to create often impassable 
barriers. By all means the couple 
should never be critical in the presence 
of others. This does not mean that 
they need to commend each other be- 
fore others to the point of ridiculous 
exaggeration, but they should keep 
whatever problems disappoint- 
ments they have to themselves and 
not air them before their friends or 
families. They should respect each 
other’s privacy or they will lose the 
mutual and self respect without which 
their marriage is doomed. 

A third principle is to build all, pos- 
sible happy associations with each 
other. The times of disappointment 
or hurt should be rare. Each should 
do everything in his or her power to 
give maximum satisfaction to the 
other, for the more associations of 


happiness the two have the richer will 
be their thought of each other. They 
should work together, play together, 
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listen to music together, have hob- 
bies together, have fun together. 

A fourth principle is to center at- 
tention on the loved one and on the 
love relationship rather than on the 
self. After marriage the individual can 
no longer be the center of his or her 
world. Satisfaction comes to a person 
only if he or she satisfies the loved 
one. Only seeking the other's fulfill- 
ment can bring fulfillment in love. 
Only what one gives in love does one 
have. By giving in love one discovers 
that he has not only what was given, 
but all that returns from the loved 
one. 

A fifth principle is to divide and 
share the responsibilities of home mak- 
ing. The wife may take primary re- 
sponsibility for the house and_ the 
husband for their common life out- 
side of the house. Some responsibili- 
ty each accepts. Some they fulfill to- 
gether. But their total life should be 
a shared experience. By helping each 
other they can bring the deepest ro- 
mance and satisfaction into the com- 
monest tasks of caring for the house, 
in the buying and in other details of 
household management. They will be 
happy if they make their decisions to- 
gether, if they plan together, if they 
build increasingly a spirit of mutuality 
in all the experiences of their living. 


F THEY truly share the respon- 

sibility of home making, it should 
naturally follow that they will have a 
plan for their finances. They ought to 
have’ a plan for the present and if 
possible a plan for the future. To 
live within their income is a funda- 
mental necessity. If they go into debt 
they should do so in iine with antici- 
pated income. Many marriages have 
failed because one or the other, or 
perhaps both, failed on the level of 
financial responsibility. 


Another principle is to keep grow- 
ing mentally and_ spiritually. The 
couple ought to share the best things, 
the best music, the best books, all 
beautiful things, the religious way of 
life. They should begin early to live 
the life of prayer, for it is in prayer 
that they move out of the self into 
God and into the capacity to sense and 
know each other. From true prayer 
stems understanding and gentleness 
and ability to give fulfillment to the 
loved one. From true prayer comes 
the insight to enter into the other and 
know how the other feels, a quality 
indispensable to great marriage. Pray- 
er leads to reverence, a spirit of grat- 
itude and freedom to love and act on 
positive faith. 

The couple should join with others 
in the hour of worship in the church 
of their choice. They should find there 
groups in which they find support of 
their ideals. Both should enter into 
jobs of leadership in the church. They 
will find the experience enriching, both 
individually and in their relationship 
to each other. Their souls will grow 
in magnanimity. 

Though they plan a_ vital social 
life, they also should reserve times to 
be alone with each other that their 
union may grow and deepen from 
week to week, month to month, year 
to year. 

The final principle is to feed their 
love and thus keep it alive and grow- 
ing. This must be done from the very 
beginning if mutuality is to be achieved 
and maintained. Frequently one_be- 
comes apathetic and the other is con- 
sequently starved emotionally. The 
couple feed their love by making love, 
by giving physical witness of their 
love, for it is only in this way that 
they make manifest their feelings. 
There are many little ways that love 
is witnessed, by a thoughtful act, a 
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warm glance, a significant smile, a 
touch of a hand, a kiss, and, of course, 
the most complete witness of all, when 
the two become one in body as an 
outer token of their oneness in love. 
It is important that the couple 
achieve a balance in the complete 
witness of love. It is a great tragedy 
if one is affectionate and the other 
cold. Discovery of this incompatability 
should have been made in the pre- 
liminary relationships of the couple 
before marriage, for there are many 
little ways in which coldness makes it- 
self manifest if one is not blinded by 
the optimism that is characteristic of 
the courtship days. But if there is un- 
balance, the one that is responsible 
should make every effort to grow in 
the freedom to respond, in the free- 
dom to love and the freedom to give 
adequate evidence of that love. 


ANY COUPLES want to 

wait perhaps a year before plan- 
ning for the first child. There are 
good arguments in favor of a waiting 
period of not too long a duration. The 
couple perhaps need a time by them- 
selves to make adjustments to living 
together in their own home, before the 
baby arrives to further complicate 
their lives. By the time the baby comes 
they should have learned how to give 
the maximum fulfillment to each oth- 
er’s needs. Marriage is the one rela- 
tionship in which all the needs of two 
people can be met; they should learn 
how to meet these needs, to be big 
enough for the great opportunity for 
gratification that is theirs. 

If they have achieved a fundament- 
al union, the baby can come without 
disturbing them. Having their own 
emotional needs met, they are ready 
to share their love with their child 
without jealousy of any kind. The 
fullness of their love for each other 


will 


will overflow in love for their child. 
In these circumstances the baby will 
be a precious bond between them, 
rather than in any sense a competitor 
for their affections. Though the pat- 
tern of their living will necessarily 
be changed, their love for each other 
will not be diminished. But at this 
stage it is very important that neither 
in giving fully to the child neglect to 
feed the love of the mate. For unless 
the needs of both mates are met the 
love that is the firm foundation on 
which the family is built will not be 
sufficient. 

Immediately after the pregnancy is 
known, they will want to select which 
doctor they will have, and the wife 
will want to see him at regular inter- 
vals. They will want to do a little 
thinking about the spiritual as well as 
physical guidance of the child so that 
they can start out right during those 
earliest most important days in the 
child’s development. They will be 
ready emotionally to assume the thrill- 
ing roles of father and mother to new 
life. After the child is born they will 
discover true fruition of their love in 
love for their child. 

The nine months of pregnancy may 
bring a variety of experiences to the 
couple. If the wife has sickness, as 
she often will in pregnancy, the hus- 
band should be understanding and 
helpful, rather than impatient and 
childishly resentful. I know a young 
husband who rises at six o'clock and 
prepares something warm for his wife 
to drink and then returns to bed for 
another hour and a half for additional 
rest. The value of stich kindly thought- 
fulness to the security of their union 
is incalculable. The young husband is 
not only willing, but eager to do this. 


S THE wife approaches the time 
of delivery her activities will be 
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limited. It is important that the hus- 
band not leave her too much alone at 
this time merely in order to gratify 
some passing whim for activity out- 
side the home. This should be a pre- 
cious time for the two to share with 
each other in anticipating the new ar- 
rival. They may want to read together 
books on child care. There will be 
little last minute tasks they can per- 
form together in preparing equipment 
and a place for the child. This is a 
time when it is particularly important 
for the husband’s manly strength to 
be made manifest, and any weakness 
he may have should be firmly sup- 
pressed so that his wife may obtain 
from him needed emotional support. 
After all the birth is not, as unfortun- 
ately some husbands persist in regard- 
ing it, exclusively the wife's affair. 

The Church may find some of the 
following special procedures helpful 
in giving guidance to the couple after 
the wedding: 

The minister should call at the 
home of the young couple as soon as 
possible after the wedding. They may 
want him to conduct a service of dedi- 
cation for their home. The writer con- 
ducted one such service recently in a 
trailer, and another in a very humble 
third-floor apartment near the Univer- 
sity in his city, but the couples had 
in each case done everything possible 
to fix up these places attractively and 
had made of them more than mere 
houses. 

Such services or early visits are 
conducive to the establishment of the 
kind of rapport that makes the couple 
feel free to come to the minister if 
the need arises. Such rapport may 
have been established in the pre- 
marital counseling, but early visits 
after marriage reenforce this. Before 
the couple met the minister in his 
study; now he meets them in their 
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own homes. Mutual fellowship should 
now be well established. 


It is highly important that the 
Church have the kind of activities and 
nurture groups that will provide op- 
portunity for the couple to grow in 
spiritual insight and in their under- 
standing of all the necessities of home 
making. Very valuable, too, if the 
Church can provide them are special 
clinics in which they have a chance 
to share with other couples in study- 
ing their relationship and building a 
supporting philosophy of life. 

The hour of worship on Sunday is 
very important to the young married 
couple. It should bring to them the in- 
spiration and helpful suggestions that 
will stimulate them to the finest and 
most rewarding attitudes that will keep 
their union holy and make it increas- 
ingly strong. 

The Church should provide clinical 
experiences in pre-natal and_ child 
care. The writer's church conducts 
such clinics each month. In some ses- 
sions successful parents share experi- 
ences with the young couples. In oth- 
ers doctors who can give help in the 
realm of nutrition lead the discussion. 
In several sessions Christian psychia- 
trists share with them concerning the 
needs of the baby and how those needs 
are to be met during the first year and 
a half. All these sessions are enthusi- 
astically attended and a yery important 
part of the church’s ministry. 


All the Church does before the wed- 
ding is significant; but the follow-up 
outlined here is equally important. To 
do everything possible to help young 
people establish and maintain Christian 
homes in which children can grow up 
in the Christian way of life, with 
healthy minds in healthy bodies, is not 
only the Church’s solemn obligation, 
hut also its rare opportunity. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL BRIEFS 
of Interest to Ministers” 


Edited by Paut E. Jounson and Cnarces A. SULLIVAN 


Counseling 

This related series of abstracts be- 
gins with the emphasis on the under- 
standing of the dynamics of person- 
ality. The second abstract gives an in- 
sight into the question of the necessity 
of such understanding. The third pre- 
sents a situation which gives practical 


_meaning to the previous studies. 


Boisen, Anton 7. (Elgin, Ill. State Hosp.) 
The minister as counselor J. Pastoral Care, 
1948, 2, 13-22—Counseling is the non- 
medical equivalent of psychotherapy, the 
use of recognized techniques to help the 
sick or troubled person. The minister of 
religion is always concerned with problems 
relating to mental health, for the church 
disturbs men’s consciences and awakens its 
people to higher levels of adjustment. The 
church provides group therapy to heal 
guilt and isolation, to set men free to strive 
for goals in company with others. The aim 
of the church is to save souls, and religious, 
conversion, like psychosis, is an earnest at- 
tempt to solve an inner conflict. But the 
church has offered treatment without diag- 
nosis, as shown in a case study presented in 
this article. The minister needs clinical train- 
ing not merely to learn techniques of coun- 
seling, but even more to understand the dy- 
namics of personality. He must apply the 
methods of science to the field of religious 
experience. (PA 1769) 

Sheerer, Elisabeth T. (Iowa State Coll., 
Ames.) An analysis of the relationship be- 

*Selected from Psychological Abstracts 
with the permission of the Editor. Numerals 
refer to the Abstract numbers in 1949-1950 
issues. 


tween acceptance of and respect for self and 
acceptance of and respect for others in ten 
counseling cases. J. Consult. Psychol., 1949, 
13, 169-175.—An analysis was made of the 
clients’ statements during counseling con- 
cerning his acceptance and respect for him- 
self and for others. It is concluded that the 
individual’s evaluation of himself and _ his 
worth as a person can be significantly al- 
tered by the therapeutic process and that 
the individual’s evaluation of others is signi- 
ficantly related to his attitude toward him- 
self. (PA 209) 

Fairbanks, Rollin J. (Episcopal Theologi- 
cal Sch., Cambridge, Mlass.) Ministering to 
the dying. J. Pastoral Care, 1948, 2, 6-14.— 
Many people are too sick, disoriented, or 
weary to realize or be concerned about their 
dying. 

Some are quietly resigned, others im- 
patient or fearful. Those who know they 
are soon to die, usually desire to secure more 
data, reject the fact of their death, acceler- 
ate interpersonal relations, and put things 
in order. Only those who ask for informa- 
tion should be told of impending death, for 
it is their right to decide whether death is 
to be discussed. Baptism, Communion, fre- 
quent pastoral calls, consideration of confi- 
dences, and helping to put things in order 
are some of the ministrations a pastor can 
perform. Medical information should be in- 
terpreted by the physician, and the drafting 
ot wills left to a lawyer. (PA 3197) 

Family Living 

The group structure is surveyed 
from three aspects in these abstracts. 
They concern (1) hostility in the 


group structure; (2) tension in the 
group structure in relation to child- 
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hood, and (3) change in the group 
structure in relation to old age. 

Lindemann, Erich. Individual hostility and 
group integration. //um. Organization, 
1949, 8 (1), 5-9.—Though anger-expressing 
potentials exist widely in the animal world, 
hostility in the human is a learned response 
due not so much to simple frustration as a 
wide variety of factors, viz., changes in 
status, threats of future insecurity, and spe- 
cific features of our own culture. The ex- 
pression of hostility may be direct, parti- 
cularly when intense, or inhibited and dis- 
placed, depending to a considerable extent 
on group structure. Cases are cited showing 
the redirection of hostility on entering a 
new group and the increase in hostility due 
to a disturbance in group equilibrium such 
as death. (PA 6135) 

Bowlby, John. The study and reduction of 
group tensions in the family. Hum. Relat., 
1949, 2, 123-128—It is proposed that child 
guidance problems really concern the exist- 
ence of tensions within a family group, and 
alleviation of the latter is the primary job 
of therapy. Therapy, at Tavistock, attempts 
to relieve problems, not by situational re- 
medies, e. g., placement in foster-home, but 
by trying to lead the family to “live to- 
gether and resolve their tensions.” An il- 
lustrative case of a 13 year old boy, refer- 
red for poor school work, laziness, and un- 
cooperativeness is presented. A joint inter- 
view procedure with the child and parents 
is described, during which considerable 
affect and information were displayed by the 
participants. It is suggested that the exist- 
ence of a strong “need and a drive to live 
together in accord” in most family situa- 
tions permits such procedures with consi- 
derable hope for success. The results are 
then related to problems of industrial and 
social relations. (PA 176) 

Cavan, Ruth Shonle. (Rockford Coll., Ill.) 
Family life and family substitutes in old 
age. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1949, 14- 71-83.— 
An inventory, “Your Activities and Atti- 
tudes,” constructed by the Sub-committee 
on Social Adjustment in Old Age of the 
SSRC, was administered to 498 males and 
755 females aged 60 and over. The subjects 
were distributed into four groups on the 
basis of where they live: own home, rooming 
or boarding house or hotel, the home of 
someone else, philanthropic or fee home. 
The analysis presents the factors that are 
associated with the change from own home 


to some other arrangement, and describes 
the companionship, activities, and attitudes 
characteristic of each of the four living 
arrangements. “Each type of living arrange- 
ment has its advantages and disadvantages. 

.A new type of living arrangement is 
needed that will combine the economic and 
physical security provided by the institu- 
tion, the personal contacts found in the own 
home or the home of adult children, and the 
activities and sense of usefulness of the 
person who is still living independently.” 
(PA 539) 


Group Dynamics 

The significance of these articles 
lies in their value to the group leader. 
The first clarifies the types of leader- 
ship roles and their effects on the 
group. The second concerns _ itself 
with suggestion and its effects. The 
third enters into the realm of moral- 
ism and leadership. 

Levine, Sol. An approach to constructive 
leadership. J. Soc. Issues, 1949, 5, 46-53 — 
+ types of leadership are considered with 
respect to American culture and their ef- 
fects on participation. The charismatic 
leader helps to make the group aware of 
common aims and to dramatize them but 
tends to become dogmatically rigid. The 
organizational leader with his emphasis on 
efficient action tends to drive people and 
lose sight of objectives. The intellectual 
leader, though clear as to objectives, lacks 
skill in attracting people and effecting ac- 
tion. The informal leader has personal 
warmth and insight into the feelings of par- 
ticipants but tends to change his style on 
assuming formal office because of this type 
being unrecognized by our culture. 

(PA 6134) 

Carp, E. A. D. E. Suggestie. (Sugges- 
tion.) Amsterdam: H. Meulenhoff, 1947. 
149 p. Hfl. 4, 90.—Suggestion and suggest- 
ibility form a problem of human nature 
which has its roots in the deepest layers of 
inner life and its branching in all relations 
which bind man to man. Author’s aim has 
been to throw a light upon this géneral 
problem and to show what suggestion is 
and what is the meaning of suggestion for 
our life and existence. In 7 chapters a sur- 
vey is given of suggestion in a wider and 
narrower sense, of suggestion in science, 
art, and religion, of suggestion in politics 
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and propaganda, of suggestion in medicine 
and in society life, and a light is also thrown 
upon mass suggestion and the negative 
working suggestion. This contrary effect of 
suggestibility is understood as an outcome 
of an attitude of defence together with 
poorly developed consciousness of own in- 
dividuality which feels itself threatened, 
and as such the phenomenon points to a 
higher degree of individuality than the phe 
nomenon of the bridled positive effect of a 
suggestion. The psychopath influences his 
environment negative-suggestive. The prob- 
lem of the negative effect of suggestion is 
one of the most important problems which 
exist in the mutual relations between men 
and posing this problem calls up a number 
of questions which must as yet wait for an 
answer. 20 references. (PA 5275) 

Cantril, Hadley. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Toward a scientific morality. J. Psychol., 
1949, 27, 363, 376—The author states his 
problem thus: “Many of us in the human 
sciences feel that we must assume our share 
in the many varieties of group tension 
around us. Those of us who do feel this way 


are apt to feel frustrated because of our 
inability to make any demonstrable dent on 
the course of affairs. And many of us who 
share these feelings may not have adequate- 
ly intellectualized to ourselves why it is 
that we believe we, as self-appointed experts 
on this thing called human nature, are in a 
position to help decide what is right and 
what is wrong.” His principal sections are: 
man in evolutionary perspective, perception 
and value-judgment, and judging what is 
right. Further, the social scientist cannot be 
impartial; “any interpretation is a value 
judgment and any pretense of impartiality 
is more than likely to lead only to social 
irresponsibility.” “The social 
scientist today, I believe, should try to ac- 
complish a radical shift in his thinking. 
Real progress in any 


He concludes: 


science comes not 
merely by “adding to” existing knowledge 
but by becoming aware of our assumptive 
worlds, conscious of their inadequacy, de- 
stroying and disintegrating them, and then 
rebuilding them in the constant search for 


more adequate formulations.” (PA 3970) 
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THE 
CONSULTATION CLINIC 


Self-Consciousness 


A minister writes: 

Will you please explain self-con- 
sciousness and what a person might 
do about it? I have in mind the pre- 
occupation with one’s self to the ex- 
tent that it makes for tension, nerv- 
ousness, and inhibits that person from 
full, free expression. The preacher, 
public speaker, or singer to be at his 
or her best must lose himself in the 
message or song and must make a vi- 
tal connection with the congregation 
or audience if they are to move or im- 
press. 

However, as I have observed, this 
is precisely what self-conscious per- 
sons have trouble doing. They seem 
all tangled up in their own thoughts, 
fears, and anxieties of themselves to 
such an extent they cannot forget 
themselves. So, there cannot be any 
real artistry in their work. How can 
one’s body movement or voice be ex- 
pressive in 
one is conscious of them? They can- 
not, but how can self-consciousness be 
overcome ? 


peech or song as long as 


A minister replies: 

Carried to an extreme point, at 
which a person is tense, nervous, in- 
hibited, preoccupied with himself, self- 
consciousness may be viewed as a 
symptom of warping childhood ex- 
periences. I do not think that it is very 


fruitful to speculate in general about 
the abstraction called self-conscious- 
ness; rather, one would need to know 
the sufferer and with him explore 
what may well turn out to be multiple 
causes for this inhibitory condition. 
Parenthetically, we should keep in 
mind that what starts out to be aware- 
ness of the self—in early childhood— 
is a requisite for growing up, but, due 
to mishandling by adults, often de- 
velops into the painful and restrictive 
conduct of self-consciousness. 

[ have a theory that, in more in- 
stances than not, one would find that 
the self-conscious adult is a person 
whose parents and other adults early 
in his childhood talked about him in 
his presence. It is rather obvious to 
say (but it needs to be repeated) that 
the child does not always have to be 
in the presence of the adult who talks 
about him; he may simply overhear 
what people are saying, though he 
may be out of the room or apparently 
absorbed in play close to those doing 
the talking. 

Many parents nowadays give too 
much of the wrong kind of attention 
to their children. Though a child nat- 
urally is the center of the young fam- 
ily and deserves an abundance of the 
right sort of attention, some parents 
drift into the custom of perpetuating 
his self-centeredness by centering al- 
most all of the family life around the 
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child. Such parents retard the child's 
social development and foster his de- 
sire to monopolize conversation, si- 
tuations, and the sundry interests of 
family life. This, obviously, is per- 
nicious. 

But if self-consciousness sometimes 
has its beginning with well-meaning 
parents who are unmindful of the 
fact that they should not talk about 
the child in his hearing, it also may go 
back to the early years of life when 
adults impressed upon the chlid that 
they expected too much of him. Over- 
ainbitious parents tend to drive the 
child beyond his ability, or to cause 
him to be anxious lest he fail with 
respect to some performance expect- 
ed of him. Innate ability to perform 
may be stifled by undue concern on 
the part of the child for fulfilling his 
parents’ or his teachers’ expectations. 
Once the child falls behind in com- 
petition with his peers the driving 
adult drives even harder, with the re- 
sult that the child’s attention can no 
longer be given to a task or skill. 
Then it is that social and emotional 
development is arrested and the child's 
feelings are turned in on the self. 

Again, it seems that self-conscious- 
ness frequently stems from the over- 
critical adult who makes the child feei 
that he is either incompetent or is an 
absolute failure. Self-reliance is the 
exact opposite of the self-conscious- 
ness that ensues, for whatever else 
a self-conscious person may be he is 
certainly not self-reliant. 

But even in the case of persons 
who enjoyed what were, on the whole, 
good relations as children in the home 
and during the early years of school 
life, there are some among them who 
suffer from self-consciousness. It may 
be that this is caused by guilt from 
sex play during childhood, lack of 
preparation for the onset of pubes- 
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cence, inadequate social and physical 
skills, or to various abnormalties 
which lie outside my answer to the 
question before us. Depending upon 
the depth of the disturbance experi- 
enced by the self-conscious person, 
psychotherapy is called for. In fact, 
whether self-consciousness appears to 
be only mildly troublesome or serious- 
ly inhibitory, it would be well for a 
professional person to seek therapy, 
for he is one whose effectiveness de- 
pends in large measure on the ease 
with which he appears before people 
and interacts with them. 


WESSNER FALLAW 
Professor of Religious Education 
Andover Newton Theological School 


A psychiatrist replies: 

Self-consciousness is usually asso- 
ciated with a strong unconscious wish 
to be the center of attention, to be 
admired and praised, and an equally 
strong feeling that it is immodest and 
wrong to have such a desire. When 
the person has to make a public ap- 
pearance the anxiety over the desire 
to be praised and admired prevents 
his attaining the goal. 

This is very over-simplified, but at 
least gives an idea of what is usually 
involved along with many other pos- 
sibilities which vary with the indi- 
vidual. 

FLORENCE PowpeRMAKeER, M.D. 
New York City 


Another psychiatrist replies: 

The writer sympathizes very much 
with this question concerning self- 
consciousness because in his younger 
days he was troubled with the same 
problem for a number of years. There 
is certainly no easy solution to this 
problem. It requires persistent at- 
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tempts at self-understanding and self- 
discipline over a period of years. 

The self-conscious person needs to 
observe his own conception of himself 
in his relations to other people. He 
should be alert for feelings of inferi- 
ority and inadequacy. He should try to 
understand the origin of these feelings 
and to what extent they are justified. 
It is possible he has too exaggerated a 
conception of his own individuality. 
These people who seem separated from 
him by such a gulf, and whose criti- 
cism he so dreads may be closer to 
him than he knows. Many people 
whom he envies for their self-confi- 
dence have felt the same self-consci- 
ousness as he, but have learned to con- 
trol it or to carry on despite their 
feelings. 

Self-consciousness may be partly 
due to underlying lack of assurance in 
one’s familiarity with, or one’s com- 
petence in the subject at hand. If he 
is secure in his knowledge of the sub- 
ject and of the English language, he 
can speak much more confidently. If 
he has at hand a number of alternative 
phrases for expressing a thought he 
is less concerned that he may not be 
able to find words when he 
them. 

It may be that the speaker is a per- 
fectionist. If he demands too much 
from himself or believes that his audi- 
ence demands a very great deal from 
him, he will then be so much the more 
uncertain of his ability to measure up. 
High standards are excellent, but they 
can be too high. 

The well known words from the 
Gospel ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself” 
may be interpreted as meaning that we 
should love him as a part of ourselves. 
If a speaker has a warm feeling to- 
ward his audience it is easier for him 
to surmount the barrier between him 
and them. If he cultivates individual 
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friendships with as many of his con- 

gregation as he can, then when he 

steps on the platform he will feel more 

confident that he is speaking to his 

people’s needs and therefore be more 

at ease. Then, if he says as simply and 

directly as he can what he really 

means, he can be sure he is fulfilling 
his task. 

Rosert A. Crark, M.D. 

Director of the Mental 

Hygiene Clinic 

University of Pittsburgh 
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THE NEED FOR SIMPLE WORDS 


A minister writes: 


I have read with much interest and 
pleasure the issues of PAsToRAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY and will give my reaction to 
the matter. The pastor’s business is to 
preach so that the hearer can under- 
stand. On the Day of Pentecost what 
astounded both the devout and the 
mockers was: “Are not all these that 
speak Gallileans? and how hear we, 
every man, in the language in which 
he was born?” If the average person 
would read the June number of your 
magazine, nine out of ten would get 
no idea from it. Only a small portion 
of the people of our day have gone 
above the eighth grade, and when it 
comes to pulpit personages I believe 
only a small per cent are educated and 
they would not comprehend what you 
are trying to tell them. 


There is a philosophical way of tell- 
ing a thing, but the best way is to give 
instructions in the language of the 
pupil you are trying to instruct. The 
heavy words of some of the articles 
could never be understood by a min- 
ister unfamiliar with the terms. 


Missionaries going to a foreign field 
must learn the language before they 
can deliver the message. If, like on 
Pentecost Day, they speak in their lan- 
guage and the listener hears it in his 
or hers, the psychology, and psychia- 
try, will be fulfilled at once. 


If in trouble, we tell our member in 
words he can understand to submit to 
Jesus and let Him come into the heart, 
and then we bow down with him or 
her, and in his or her understanding 
we ask Jesus to come into the heart 
and comfort them, and He comes into 
the heart; He knows psychiatry and 
psychology, and knows how to soothe 
the heart and*‘master the trouble in 
that heart. If you study His life in the 
New Testament, notice how he ap- 
proached each one. Sometimes he 
spoke and it was done—at other times 
He would reach out and touch, and 
say: “Thy sins are forgiven” or “be 
thou clean”; at the pool of Siloam He 
put spittle clay on the man’s eye, and 
said: “Go wash in the pool of Siloam.” 
Everywhere He healed, the words He 
spoke were understood by the listener. 
We must do the same thing. Each case 
to us is different in some ways from 
the last one. Our hope is not in psy- 
chology or psychiatry, but in the Per- 
son of Jesus the Christ. He knows, and 
He knows how. The business of the 


preacher is to lead the one to trust in 
Christ as a Friend who cares, and tell 
it in the language of the listener. This 
may be not a contradiction to what 
you are trying to tell the pastors, but 
it is the only way to reach the sorrow- 


ing. 
—R. W. NEATHERY 
First Baptist Church 
Falconer, New York 
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“A minister replies: 


The writer of this letter has asked 
a serious question. He suggests in the 
way he raises the question that the vo- 
cabulary of the writers in the June is- 
sue is filled with “jargon.” To this he 
seems to object because it obscures 
a rather than reveals truth and feeling. 
I am reminded of what an English 
teacher once told me: “The purpose of 
language is to communicate thought 
and feeling. When it ceases to do that 
it ceases to be language.” Then, too, 
I am reminded of the words of Dr. 
Thomas M. French to a group of theo- 
logical students when discussing this 
point. He said: “What we need is not 
more jargon and technical nomencla- 
ture, but more sensitivity and under- 
standing of the problems which our 
people are up against.’ At these points 
the suggestions of the writer are well 
taken. However, they need elabora- 
tion and clarification, lest we exchange 
one set of obscure terms for another ; 
i.e., the pastor who has become accus- 
tomed to using the jargon of the theo- 
logians is equally open to correction 
of his ways. Such great terms as sal- 
vation, santification, redeemer, propi- 
tiation, atonement, transubstantiation, 
and others like them can conceal rather 
than reveal thought and feeling. The 
suggestion of the writer is equally ap- 
propriate here: that the pastor should 
speak to parishioners, “each in his own 
language.” 


This principle is the first premise of 
all good counseling and psychotherapy. 
The pastor’s first task is to master the 
private vocabulary which every person 
carries with him and to use this lan- 
guage itself in the interpretation of 
the way of life in Christ for that per- 
son individually. This is what makes 
preaching such a difficult task and is 
likewise the tie that binds pastoral 


March 


work to preaching at its best. For how 
can a preacher communicate the gos- 
pel to people whose language—vernac- 
ular—he does not understand? It is 
not by chance that the great religious 
awakenings of history have followed 
the Pentacostal pattern in that they 
were initiated by a return to a trans- 
lation of the Bible into the vernacular 
of the day and. to preaching by men 
who had either intentionally or intui- 
tively grasped the feeling tone and pri- 
vate meanings of the language of the 
day. And originally the Scriptures 
themselves were written, not in the 
classical literary forms of the day, but 
in “market-place,” or Koine Greek. 
The simplicities of the common-life are 
in every line. 

However, when the writers of the 
New Testament spoke to the educated 
and sophisticated, they felt the same 
necessity of understanding, at least, 
the language of their listeners. The 
early Apologists did just this. They, 
too, ran the risk of changing the very 
meaning of the Gospel, but they felt 
keenly the responsibility of making the 
message of Jesus clear to the intellec- 
tual as well as to the simple-minded. 
Such a response, I think, is what gave 
rise to theological systems, and such a 
response today, on the part of pastoral 
psychologists, will give rise to thé re- 
ciprocal relationship between theology 
and psychology. The relationship be- 
tween the two is too.obvious to be 
accidental, and too important to be 
squeamish about using a word or so 
that is not already a cliché in the 
mouth of every Sunday school teacher. 

This places the pastor, as always, 
into the role of an “interpreter of the 
man who knows the languages of the 
gospel.” The good interpreter is the 
man who knows the languages of the 
speaker and the audience so well that 
he can both hear and speak to “each in 
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his own language.” This comes only 
by “praver and discipline”; prayer, in 
which a pastor is ushered into the 
inner meaning of the person to whom 
he listens ; discipline, in which the pas- 
tor, even with the occasional help of 
a good dictionary, masters the lan- 
guage of those with whom he works in 
such a way that hei can communicate 
their feelings to others—whether they 
be sophisticated or simple. 
—WAYNE E. 
Professor of Psychology of Re- 
ligion and Pastoral Care 
The Southern Baptist Theologica! 
Seminary 


OATES 


A psychiatrist replizs: 

As a psychiatrist, I sympathize with 
the Reverend Mr. Neathery’s wish 
that one’s message be intelligible to 
every listener. We scientific folk have 
a bad habit of intellectualizing, of be- 
ing too abstract, and of not consider- 
ing who is listening to us. One of the 
first things the psychiatrist in train- 
ing must learn is to put his words into 
language his patient can comprehend. 
So we must write so we can be un- 
derstood by the pastors, in order that 
they in turn may weave into their 
efforts to help those who come to them 
with personal and family problems 
whatever they find of value in our 
message. 

Many times I have worked with a 
patient for months without once men- 
tioning religion. This does not mean 
that religion does not enter into the 
treatment. Indeed, if the therapist is 
religious, his whole attitude and ap- 
proach will be permeated with an un- 
spoken spiritual outlook. Similarly the 
minister, in his pastoral interviews, 
may not use a single term from psy- 
chology or psychiatry but because of 
his knowledge of these fields he should 
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un 


be able to do a better job in under- 
standing and working with his parish- 
Psychiatrist and minister, 
working together, can better express 
in their labors “the Person of Jesus 
the Christ” and be more successful in 
drawing out that of God in every man, 
than either can separately. 


ioners. 


It is not, in my opinion, a question 
of a choice between psychology and 
religion. Rather is it a question of how 
each can be valuable to the other— 
always recognizing that, because we 
find our values in religion, it must 
always be our supreme aim and guide. 


Ropert A. CLarK, M. D. 
Director of the Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Western Psychiatric 
Institute and Clinic, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh 


A Professor of Philosophy with a 
ministerial background writes: 


Rev. Neathery is right: we minis- 
ters need to speak in simple words, un- 
derstandable to the people, directed to 
their personal problems. We need to 
help heal the souls of men. 

What does this involve? Simple 
words are not enough. Jesus spoke 
simply; but even the learned puzzled 
over his penetrating paradoxes. Men 
“marvelléd” at him. Yet “the common 
people heard him gladly.” Why? They 
sensed his concern for them as persons. 
His words were “winsome.” He 
cared for those who hungered and 
thirsted after Such 
warm, responsive care lies at the heart 
of all good psychotherapy. 


righteousness. 


Sut care is not enough. Communica- 
tion is Communication must 
be creative. It must transform men 


needed. 


“according to the renewing of their 
minds”’—as it did at Pentecost. A few 
simple words in a crisis can momen- 
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tarily heal another’s sorrow. But words 
as such carry no magical power to 
heal once and for all. It is the process 
of sharing, of growing in insight, 
which saves a man from fear and des- 
peration. Salvation is not a charm or 
pill, to be passed about; it is a never- 
ending process of creative growing. 
Vocabulary limitations in men do not 
make salvation simple. The problem 
is to equip men with the tools for 
healthy growth, for salvation. 

How are the souls of men healed, 
made whole, saved ? ; 

1. Not by reading technical jour- 
nals on religion. 

2. Not by reciting special words, or 
ideas. Not all who say, “Lord, Lord,” 
will enter the kingdom. Broken souls 
are no more healed by mere ideas 
than are broken bones. But unless the 
Specialist uses true ideas to provide 
conditions whereby creative healing 
can occur—neither souls nor bones will 
heal. Too often we have “a zeal for 
God but not according to knowledge.” 
Psychiatry gives us invaluable knowl- 
edge about that healing process. 


3. Not by submitting to a mass’ 


cure-all. “Each case for us is differ- 
ent.” We can diagnose and help cure 
the patient only by a concerned, per- 
sonal approach. This is why the writ- 
ten or even the preached word cannot 
effectively save men: it is a general, 
impersonal monologue. 

4. But by entering when ready 
(often when in despair) into a fellow- 
ship where conditions of trust enable 
us to 

a. Speak freely and fully our deep- 
est thoughts and feelings, both 
creative and destructive (confes- 
sion), 

b. Acknowledge and accept those 
destructive thoughts and feelings 
(repentance and self-forgiveness ), 

c. Listen openly to others, who ac- 
cept us, who support the creative 
part and forgive the destructive 
part, 

d. Allow by proper disciplines the 
inner Creative Power to work, 


e. Follow and favor its creative 
promptings into new insights, 
new actions, new growth and 
love, 


f. Re-order our living to give right- 
of-way to that Creative Power in 
all our living. 

It is the function of the minister to 
provide conditions for such fellowship, 
either through counseling or through 
group life in church and community. 
This is what I take Rev. Neathery to 
mean when he says, “The business of 
the preacher is to lead the one to trust 
in Christ. . ” For Christ is that 
life-giving Creative Power at work in 
Jesus, Paul, and all of us. 

—Howarp L. Parsons 


Department of Philosophy 
The University of Tennessee 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 


CHAPLAINS 

The Chaplains Association of the 
American Protestant Hospital Associ- 
ation will hold its annual meeting in 
Chicago, March 1-2, at the Congress 
Hotel. Dr. John Billinsky is president 
of the Association. A splendid pro- 
gram is planned under his direction. 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam will be the 
speaker on the occasion of the annual 
banquet meeting. 


MENTAL HEALTH WEEK 

The National Association for Men- 
tal Health announces that Mental 
Health Week will be observed during 
the period of May 2-8, and centered 
around the theme, “Build Mental 
Health—Our Children’s Birthright- 
The Nation’s Strength.” 

The minister has an important func- 
tion to perform in bringing to the 
awareness of his community the vast 
tasks which will need to be carried out 
in this area and the important work 
which the National Association for 
Mental Health is doing toward this 
goal. For information how you can 
participate, write to the National As- 
sociation for Mental Health, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, New York. 
or get in touch with vour local mental 
health society. 

PastoraL PsycnoLocy been 
asked by the National Association for 


Mental Health to formulate some 


special material on mental health from 


its last year’s issues for national dis- 
tribution during that week. We are 
happy in the privilege afforded us in 
cooperating in this important venture. 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF RELIGION 

The Committee for the Social 
Scientific Study of Religion, of which 
Dr. Paul Johnson is a member, held 
its third meeting at Harvard Univer- 
sity, in November. Three reports of re- 
search in progress were given: 1. 
“Contemporary American Sects”; 2. 
“Belief, Skepticism, and Creativity” ; 
3. “Church Attitudes in Baton Rouge.” 


Dr. Earl Alfred Loomis, Jr., is con- 
ducting a study. for the Commission 
on Religion and Health of the Federal 
Council of Churches on the possibili- 
ties of acquainting medical students, 
internes, and physicians with the re- 
sources of religion for the sick, and 
of better cooperation between clergy 
and members of the medical profes- 
sion. 


Another committee under Dr. Paul 
E. Johnson is studying and evaluating 
services of spiritual healing now used 
in various religious bodies in various 
parts of the country. 

The Commission has recently re- 
ceived a special grant for the study 
and preparation of a book on The 
Church and Mental Health. 
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REVIEWS OF 


Current Books 


HRISTIAN LOVE, by Paul E. 
Johnson ( Abingdon-Cokesbury 


$3.00) 


presentation on Christian love, 

such as is now provided by 
Paul E. Johnson, has been long over- 
due. Without a doubt many people 
reading this book will wonder why 
they themselves did not think to write 
one on the subject. Christian readers, 
indeed all persons interested in build- 
ing sounder homes and helping people 
find maximum fulfillment in marriage, 
are indebted to Dr. Johnson and to 
those who urged upon him the writing 
of this book. He is a capable thinker 
and author and has here made a re- 
markable study. Here is a key book, 
not only for the students of marriage 
and the family, but also for those who 
would seek to build a universal family. 

I have read Christian Love with 
great profit and have found it actual- 
ly exciting. It should be in the library 
of every minister and every Christian 
layman. It will become a_ valuable 
source book for every class in mar- 
riage and the family, as well as for 
those who seek beyond the family to 
build the beloved community and to 
find a new method for the entire 
world. 

Dr. Johnson begins by discussing 
the meanings of love. He interprets 
the Christian meaning and in doing so 
gives a very clear explanation of self- 
love. 

He discusses the motive power of 
love and makes a wonderful case for 


education for love. His discussion of 
the Christian family is magnificent. He 
has a very fine chapter on marriage. 
He investigates explosives in social 
conflict and faces the challenge of 
bringing peace into the world. His 
concluding chapter, the eighth, deals 
with the beloved community. 

Despite the reviewer's great enthu- 
siasm for this book, he wishes. the 
author had found space for greater 
elaboration and emphasis of some 
points he regards as of primary im- 
portance. It seems to the reviewer, for 
instance, that love is the union of two 
people with the divine in each other 
and that mate love has a special quali- 
ty of its own, 

Though some such idea of love 
is implied in Dr. Johnson’s book, the 
reviewer feels a more explicit defint- 
tion would have served a useful fune- 
tion, for as long as people persist in 
regarding each other as bodies instead 
of spiritual entities, the sexual rela- 
tionship is bound to be abused and the 
real self prostituted to ignoble prac- 
tices. 

Christian Love will be a widely read 
and a universally used resource, in the 
study of marriage and the family, in 
the guidance of children leading to 
the development in them of healthy 
minds in healthy bodies, and in the 
fashioning of the beloved community 
throughout the world. 

—Roy A. BurKHart 
Pastor of First Community 
Church 

Columbus, Ohio 
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ASCAL’S PENSEES, Bi-lingual 
edition. Translated and edited by 
H. F. Stewart, D.D. (Pantheon 
Books—$5.00) 


The late Dr. Stewart was a noted 
authority on Pascal. His dual office in 
Cambridge University as Dean of the 
Chapel of Trinity College and Uni- 
versity Reader in French fitted him 
eminently for the making of the book 
in hand. The faultless French text ap- 
pears on the left hand pages, a fresh 
and precise English translation on the 
right hand pages. There is a brief in- 
troduction and there are ample notes 
and references. 

Blaise Pascal was a mathematician 
and physicist of the first rank. He was 
wholly at home and at ease in the 
world of sophisticated free-thinkers 
who made up the “smart society” of 
his day. After his conversion he iden- 
tified himself with the Jansenists of 
Port Royal. He was planning before 
his death a defense of Christianity ad- 
dressed to the sceptical society he had 
abandoned. 

He did not live to finish this work, 
but he did leave the rough material for 
the proposed volume; “a mass of pa- 
pers of all sorts and sizes, stitched to- 
gether in separate bundles but in no 
sort of order.” These notes and sug- 
gestions we know today as_ his 
Thoughts. The initial task all his 
editors has been that of bringing some 
kind of order out of this chaos. 


Dr. Stewart has divided the material 
into two major groups: the rough 
notes for the Apologia and then a col- 
lection of casual reflections on various 
other subjects which are here classi- 
fied as the Adversaria. We may rest 
assured that he has probably come 
nearer to giving logical sequence and 
continuity to these fragmentary 
sources than any previous editor has 


Help 


“It fills a very real need 
. We have not had enough 
of this kind of writing ...I feel sure that 
there are many occasions in every minis- 
ter’s experience when he would like to 
present a book of this kind to some person 
or family in his church.” 
Gerald Kennedy, Bishop 
The Methodist Church, Portland, Ore. 
“Firmly rooted in the authentic Christian 
tradition... They comfort the heart with- 
out offending the intellect. Although one 
hesitates to use the word ‘practical’ in 
connection with a composition of spiritual 
intent, I am certain that this book will 
speak putacnty to many persons in sor- 
row or doubt. 
Leland Jamison, Asst. Prof. Religion 
| Princeton University 


(postpaid). Order your copy today, Dept. P3 
THE BOND WHEELWRIGHT CO., PUBLISHERS 
|__.145 East 63rd Street, New York 21, N. Y.—___ 


done and, as the publisher says, this 
work will now become “the standard 
edition of one of the greatest works of 
religious philosophy.” 

Those who know Pascal at all value 
the Thoughts not so much for any ar- 
ticulated system as for the flashing in- 
sights of their sentences and epigrams. 
Thus, in coming to a great book “we 
looked for an author and we found a 
man.” Or, “In playing tennis we both 
use the same ball, but one of us places 
it better.” Such swift and penetrating 
sayings light up whole areas of life. 
Moreover, in reading Pascal one must 
assent to Dr. Stewart’s statement that 
he “was not a trained theologian . 
His real strength and chief intellec- 
tual interest lay in mathematics and 
science.” 


Nevertheless, there emerge from the 
confused notes for the Apologia as Dr. 
Stewart has arranged them, two major 


4 _N the Minister 


CHRIST 


By MAXIMILIAN BEYER 


Director, Re-Education Foundation 


| 
| 
| 


HRIST discloses the cause of 
functional mental and emo- 
tional disorders and provides a 
manual for the removal of this 


cause. 


At all bookstores $5.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers | 


| 15 East 40th Street, Dept. 416 | 
| New York 16, N. Y. 


themes: man without God, and man 
with God. The work as a whole may 
be more profitably approached as a 
classic source book for the study of 
the psychology of religion rather than 
as a treatise in systematic theology. 
Pascal’s thought reflects the duality of 
the religious consciousness, the aware- 
ness of self and the awareness of God. 
One can feel the tension of these two 
antithetical ideas. As a disciple of 
Augustine he makes fullest use of the 
paradox. Indeed, apart from Augus- 
tine’s own Confessions it would be 
hard to find any other Christian classic 
in which the paradox is so effectively 
employed. There is, therefore, the 
same electric quality in Pascal that 
there was in Augustine. The argument 
plays like lightning between two sur- 
charged clouds, and then strikes blind- 
ingly to earth. 

For myself I know of nothing m 
any literature to match Pascal’s pre- 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


March 


liminary account of man’s dispropor- 
tion, his littleness and his greatness, 
Man is a chaos and a contradiction, 
“universal judge and helpless worm; 
trustee of truth and sink of uncertain- 
ty and erroy; glory and offscouring of 
the universe.” Man is the weakest reed 
in nature. It takes only a misplaced 
drop of water to kill him, but in the 
moment that he dies he is greater than 
the universe which slays him, because 
he knows that he dies and of this the 
universe knows nothing. Religion is, 
then, the dual awareness of both man’s 
limitations and his possibilities. But 
Pascal wishes that God's self-revela- 
tion were not so equivocal; that God 
would either give clearer signs of him- 
self or withold all signs. 

In particular man is confronted 
with the further boundaries of time 
and space which seem to leave him an 
unhappy mean between unimaginable 
extremes. “When I consider my brief 
span of life, merged in eternity before 
and after, engulfed in the infinite im- 
mensity of spaces which I know not 
and which know not me, I wonder to 
find myself here rather than there, 
why now rather than then.” Then fol- 
lows that unforgettable sentence, “The 
eternal silence of these infinite spaces 
fills me with fear.” 

In this respect Pascal is the most 
modern of the moderns. He belongs 
more truly to the twentieth century 
than to the seventeenth. He anticipated 
to the full our latest figures for an ex- 
panding universe, though he had no 
yardstick for exact measurement. 
How he could feel these things in his 
own day is a riddle. 

The clue to the paradox of the fe- 
ligious consciousness and thus to its 
resolution is found in the doctrine of 
the two natures in the one person of 
Jesus Christ. It is through faith in 
Christ that the life of man apart from 
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Our Next Issue 


We have received so many re- 
guests from readers for articles on 
the responsibility of the church and 
the role of the minister in the treat- 
ment of the alcoholic that we are 
devoting practically the entire April 
issue to an exploration of this all- 
important topic. 

The articles in that issue, we he- 
lieve, represent some of the best 
thinking on this subject by nation- 
ally outstanding authorities on the 
problems of the alcoholic: 


The Pastor and the Alcoholic 
by Seward Hiltner, Associate 
fessor of Pastoral Theology, led 
erated Theological Faculty, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 

The Pastor's Resources in Dealing 

with Alcoholics 
by Marty Mann, Executive Director, 
National Committee for Education 
on Alcoholism 


Conversion as a Psychological Phenome- 
non (in the Trcatment of the Alcoholic! 
by Dr. Harry M. Tiebout, Psychia- 
trist, Chairman of the Committee on 
Psychiatry and Religion, Nationai 
Association for Mental Health 
The Contribution of the Minister to the 
Treatment of the Alcoholic 
by Rev. Otis Rice, Executive Secre- 
tary, Department of Pastoral Serv- 
ices, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ 
The Addictive Drinker 
by Dr. George Lolli, Medical Direc- 
tor, Yale Plan Clinic, Yale Univer- 
sity 
Also... 
“Erich Fromm’s Religion and 
Psychoanalysis” 
by Paul Tillich, Professor of Theol- 
ogy, Union Theological Seminary 
“Dated Emotions” 


from Seward Hliltner’s new book, 
Self-Understanding 


PSYCHOLOGY Varch 


RINCIPLES OF INTENSIVE 

-PSYCHOTHERAPY by Frieda 
Fromm-Reichmann — ( University 
of Chicago Press-- $3.75) 


This volume is, as the title suggests, 
intended for those who do intensive 
and long-term psychotherapy. It is not 
aimed, therefore, at most of the read- 
ers of this journal—even though any 
such reader can find in it many pene- 
trating insights which would have a 
counterpart in his own type of coun- 
seling. 

Nevertheless, the publication of this 
volume is significant and should be 
noted even by those of us for whom 
it is not primarily intended. It is, to 
the best of my knowledge, the first 
full-length statement on therapeutic 
principles and process by a_psycho- 
therapist affiliated with the Washing 
ton School of Psychiatry, which since 
its formation has been recognized as 
among the most progressive of psy- 
choanalytic groups. Harry Stack Sul- 
livan and Erich Fromm of this group 
have become widely known for their 
theoretical work, and have recently 
been joined by a member of our Edi- 
torial Advisory Board, Rollo May. 
Clara Thompson has written an excel- 
lent history of psychoanalysis from 
the point of view of this group—re- 
cently reviewed in our columns. Many 
others have written on theoretical sub- 
jects in articles, and occasionally brief- 
ly about therapy. But no member of 
this group has previously attempted a 
long statement of therapeutic prin- 
ciples. 

The basic point of view is symbol- 
ized in this sentence, “We can under- 
stand human personality only in terms 
of interpersonal relationships.” The 
author is concerned throughout, there- 
fore, not only with analysis of the pa- 
tient as something out there, but also 
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with the attitude and approach of the 
psychotherapist as this may affect the 
This 


penetrating analyses of the way in 


relationship. makes for many 
which a therapist's ignorance or blind 
uninten 
relationship 


compulsions 
injure the 


spots or 
tionally 
which growth for the patient may take 
place. Such a discussion, for example, 
of special interest to ministers is that 
on the therapist’s attitude toward cul 
tural and ethical values in its relation 
to the therapeutic process. 

At first glance, the heavy reliance 
upon verbal interpretation to the pa 
tient makes this approach to therapy 
appear to he nearly the Opposite of 
“client-centered therapy.” But if one 
reads carefully enough, he will find 
this is not so. The most basic differ 
ence lies in what the two groups con- 
sider to be the focus of the therapeutic 
process. The client-centered group be 
lievs that focus is in the patient or 
dict, that analysis of therapist or of 
the relationship is important but only 
as adjunctive to what happens in the 
patient. 

Dr. Fromm-Reichmann believes that 
the relationship is the focus, that what 
happens in the patient or in the atti- 
tude of the therapist is merely adjunc- 
tive to that, or instrumental for that 
purpose. The difference is a matter 
femphasis. When Dr. Fromm-Reich- 
mann tells of using many verbal sug- 
gested interpretations to her patients, 


she is demonstrating her conviction 


that, if the relationship will sustain 
these whether they be right or wrong 
and whether the patient is equally 
iree to accept or reject them), the 
focus should be on the relationship. 
Yet she demonstrates clearly the same 
concern for respecting the patient’s 
wn frame of reference that is so 
much stressed by the other group. 
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THE Wonrwe. COMPANY 
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One can not help feeling throughout 
the book the deep and personal con- 
cern of the author tor her patients, 
and the genuine warmth with which 
she approaches them. The serious stu- 
dent of psychotherapy can not afford 
to miss this penetrating book. 

—SEWARD HILTNER 
Associate Professor of Pastoral 
Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 
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ATLANTIC CITY’S 
HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 


Devoted to the wishes of a discriminating 
clientele and catering to their every want 
and embracing all the advantages of a de- 
lightful boardwalk hotel. 


Spacious Colorful Lounges — Sun Tan 
Decks atop — Open and inclosed Solaria — 
Salt Water Baths in rooms — Garage on 


premises. Courteous atmosphere throughout. 
FAMOUS FIESTA LOUNGE 
RENOWNED FOR FINE FOOD 


Under Ownership Management 
Exclusive Penna. Ave. and Boardwalk 


Books Received 


Reviews of the more significant books 
will appear in later issues. 

Alan Keenan, O.F.M., Neuroses and Sac- 
raments, Sheed & Ward, $2.50. 


E14. by Max Black, Philosophical Analy- 


sis, Cornell Univ. Press, $5.00. 

Glenn Clark, The Soul's Sincere Desire, 
Little, Brown, $2.00. 

Hadley Cantril, The “Why” of Man’s Ex- 
perience, Macmillan, $2.75. 

Leland Foster Wood, Harmony in Mar- 
riage, Round Table Press, $1.40. 

George C. Homans, The Human Group, 
Harcourt, Brace, $6.00. 

Baker Brownell, The Human Community, 
Harper, $4.00. 

G. Ernest Thomas, Faith Can Master 
Fear, Revell, $2.09. 

Georgia Harkness, Through Christ Our 
Lord, Abingdon-Cokesbury, $1.25 


MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 8) 


are in Pastoral Psychology and Psychology 
of Religion; but his most exciting courses 
are the seminars and the Clinical Pastoral 
Training. 

To implement the training of pastors for 
more effective services, Dr. Johnson was one 
of the founding committee of the Institute 
ot Pastoral Care, and later of the Pastoral 
Counseling Center in Boston. He is Chair- 
man of the Committee on _ Institutional 
Ministry of the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches, which sets up standards and 
screens nominees for chaplaincy positions 
in state and private hospitals and_ prisons 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. He 
is also chairman of a Committee on Spirit. 
ual Healing of the National Council of 
Churches Department of Pastoral Services. 
He is on the Editorial Advisory Board of 
PastTorAL Psycio.ocy. 


As an author his first book was a study 
of personality for young people, IV’ho Are 
You? (1937), which was twice adopted 
by the International Council of Religious 
Education as a_ standard textbook. His 
second book, Psychology Of Religion 
(1945), has been used as a text in some 
eighty colleges and seminaries, and was 
selected by the American Library Com- 
mittee as one of the best fifty religious 
books of the year. He has written many 
articles for technical journals, and has con- 
tributed chapters to Clinical Pastoral 
Training (edited by Seward Hiltner, 1945); 
Psychiatry and Religion (edited by J. L. 
Liebman, 1946), etc. His most recent book, 
Christian Love, just published by Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press is, we are happy to an- 
nounce, the Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Selection for this month. In his review of 
the book, which appears in this issue, Roy 
A. Burkhart says: “I have read Christian 
Love with great profit and have found it 
actually exciting. It should be in the library 
of every minister and every Christian lay- 
man. It will become a valuable source book 
for every class in marriage and the family, 
as well as for those who seek beyond the 
family to build the beloved community and 
to find a new method for the entire world.” 
Verily, it is a book containing the essence 
of Dr. Johnson’s rich experience in both 
learning and teaching. 
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The Pastor's Helper 


A PARISH PAPER 
INCREASES ATTENDANCE 
MAKES PASTORAL CALLS 

KEEPS COMMUNITY INFORMED 
VISITS THE SICK AND INFIRM 
CONQUERS INDIFFERENCE 
ENCOURAGES CHURCH WORK 


AIDS CHURCH FINANCES 


S23 ott 
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Magic in the 
Printed Word 


S IF there were magic in the impress 

of type. the printed word conjures vital 
interest. To most folk, “I saw it in print” 
has stirring significance. As the printed 
word crystallizes creative thought, so is it a 
dynamic force in influencing thought—and 
arousing action. 


Let the Printed Word Reinforce 
Your Efforts 


Publicity through printer’s ink can work 
wonders in your church—in your parish— 
even far afield. 


A Church Magazine of 
Your Own! 


Put one to work for you. Let it go to every 
member of your community. It not only 
tells the people what your church has done 
and plans to do, spiritually and socially, 
but it makes them think, talk, plan and 
work with you. It extends your influence, 
the grace and power of your church. It in- 
creases attendance and collections. Helpful 
in your endeavors to enlarge the kingdom 
of God, it builds a successful pastorship. 


Send the Coupon NOW! 


Information as to how you may run a sue- 
cessful magazine for your church at little 
trouble and cost—even at a profit if you 
choose—will be sent by return mail, upon 
receipt of the coupon. The plan is well 
worth your serious consideration. Send for 
the particulars. Read every word. Then de- 
cide. Don’t put it off and let a glorious op- 
portunity slip by. 
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CHRISTIAN LOVE 


The Chapters 


By PAUL E. JOHNSON 


BLENDING RELIGIOUS AND PsYCHOLOGI- 
caL Insicuts, this volume explores the 
meaning of Christian love and its practi- 
cal, constructive application to the basic 
problems of life. 

Dr. Johnson undertakes a social and 
psychological study of Christian love—an 
investigation of what it means, what it 
requires of men and women, and how 
they can succeed or fail in serving the 


cause of love. He analyzes the problems and possibilities of Chris- 
tian love in marriage, in the family, in the community, and in world- 
wide human relationships. 


CHRISTIAN LOVE seeks to get at the roots of present-day per- 
sonal problems and social needs, and to find and apply the resources 
of Christian experience to meet those needs—a significant book for 
pastors, parents, teachers, all thoughtful readers. 


Worps or Love—Tue CuristiAN MEANING oF Love—Motive Power or Love— 
EpucaTIon For Love—THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY—SeEx AND MARRIAGE—EXPLOSIVES 
SociaL Conriict—TuHeE BeELoven CoMMUNITY. 


$3 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


by PAUL E. JOHNSON 


“Stimulating, enlightening, and suggestive. He 
suggests general principles dealing with the 
awakening of religious interest, the marks of re- 
ligious maturity, reviving religious energies, ex- 
perience in worship, prayer, sin, religion and 
health, the psychological conditions of, faith. . . . 
Valuable for the pastor and thoughtful lay leader.” 
—Expositor. 

“Dr. Johnson has restored to the psychology of 
religion its rightful focus. He has put the man in 
the pew at the center of attention.”—Christian 
Century. $2 
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